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*Io  the  women  who  help  shape 
the  food-buying  habits  in  America 


.  .  . THIS  BOOK 
sells  the  value  of  CANNED  FOODS 


#  Who  are  they? 

The  Home  Economists  .  .  .  the  lecturers  .  . .  the 
dieticians  .  .  .  the  classroom  workers  . . .  voices 
on  the  radio . . .  the  editors  of  the  Women’s  Pages. 
And  they  influence,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  food¬ 
buying  habits  of  every  housewife  in  America. 

This,  our  newest  publication,  is  said  to  be  one 
of  the  most  complete,  authoritative  and  informa¬ 
tive  books  on  canned  foods  ever  published  for 
these  women. 

Their  use  of  it  spreads  the  facts  about  your 
products  to  every  home  in  the  country. 

Now  being  distributed  —  if  you  care  to  have  a 
copy,  write  the  Home  Economics  Department  of 
the  American  Can  Company,  230  Park  Avenue, 
New  York. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 


230  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


•Above... A-B  Round  BoHom 
Cooker  ond  Cooler 


•Above. .,A-B  Square  Tank 
Single  Discharge, Cooker 


•Below. ..A-B  Pressure 
Cooker  and  Cooler 


•Left... A-B  Round 
Shell  Variable  Inlef 
Cooker  and  Cooler 


They  cut  costs  substantially  by  reducing  cook  room  labor 


A-B  (Anderson-Barngrover)  Cookers  and  Coolers  are 
built  in  styles  and  sizes  to  suit  all  processing  requirements: 
for  all  sizes  of  cans;  for  low  temperature  processing  of 
tomatoes,  fruits,  etc.,  at  or  near  boiling  point,  and  for 
high  pressure  work  on  various  vegetables,  meat  prod¬ 
ucts,  etc. 


Send  foi 
This  Book 


Send  full  details  of  A-B  Cookers  and  ; 


Sprague-Sells  Division 
Hoopeston,  III. 


BiiiiKems 


•Above. . . 

A-B  Square  Tank 
Variable  Discharge, 
Cooker  and  Cooler 


I  Coolers  to  handle  .  cans  of  I 

I  (size)  I 


to  a  minimum.  They  step  up  quality  by  turning  out  every 


(product) 


at  the  rate  of 


(quantity) 


can  you  pack  uniformly  cooked.  They  enable  you  to 


I  per  hour. 
I  (Name) 

I  (Address) 


A-B-IOO-T 


maintain  exactly  the  same  process  constantly. 

Mail  coupon  for  full  particulars 


Piii  EWf'ISlAWra 

SPRAGUE-SELLS  DIVISION 

Hoopeston  Illinois 
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The 

DUPLEX 

TRIMMER 

and 

SUTTER 

by 

CAMERON 


We  have  acquired  the  Slaysman  patent 
on  this  machine  and  we  present  our 
modern  device  for  making  body-blanks 
with  speed  and  accuracy. 

Tin-plate  now  comes  in  ten-package 
bundles  (1120  sheets).  These  bundles 
are  loaded  directly  into  the  Lifter  by  a 
shop-truck. 

The  “Duplex”  and  “Lifter”  features  are 
plainly  labor-saving.  Furthermore,  the 
body-blanks  are  more  accurately  cut 
than  with  a  separate  Trimmer  and 
Slitter.' 


A  most  modern  machine  for  can-makers. 


CAMERON  CAN  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

240  N.  Ashland  Ave.  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 
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A  COLORFUL  PRESENTATION 

OF  CONT/NiNTAL'S 


If  you  would  like  to  get  a  clear-cut  picture  of  Good  Housekeeping  and  Time  magazines.  It 
the  sales-building  job  that  Continental  is  do-  explains  the  strategy  of  the  “Health  and  Fresh¬ 
ing  for  the  Canning  Industry,  just  send  for  ness"  Canned  Foods  appeal,  and  suggests  ways 
your  copy  of  this  attractive  brochure.  in  which  canners  and  distributors  can  gain 

It  contains  full  color  reproductions  of  Con-  added  benefits  from  this  national  promotion, 
tinental's  Canned  Food  advertisements  which  Your  name  and  address  will  bring  a  copy 

are  appearing  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  without  delay. 

CoNTiNENfAii  Can  Company 

NCW  YORK  CHICAGO  CAN  FRANCISCO 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 

Established  1878 

The  Journal  of  the  CANNING  and  Allied  Industries 


EDITORIALS 

IDEAL — A  shortened  pea  pack,  with  quality  above 
the  average ! 

iii  *  * 

This  week  we  complete  “Production  Studies,” 
selected  as  to  time  to  suit  the  best  interests  of  the 
greatest  number — but :  do  you  approve  of  this  method 
of  publication,  or  would  you  prefer  to  have  them  all 
in  the  one  Convention  Issue,  as  in  former  years.  Please 

express  your  desires — let  us  hear  from  you. 

*  *  * 

Back  we  go  to  Chicago,  January  24th,  1937,  for  the 
Annual  Convention — of  the  brokers,  canners,  and — ^say 
it  reluctantly,  with  slow  motion  and  much  emotion — 
the  machinery  men!  The  reactionaries  have  won 
another  victory.  Still  rubbing  it  in  on  the  “boys”  who 

make  the  convention  possible. 

*  *  * 

Says  the  Brokers’  Association  circular  announcing 
this  Convention:  “While  the  total  is  3,777  rooms  (in 
7  hotels)  a  substantial  number  of  these  will  be  assigned 
to  canners  and  the  machinery  men.”  We’ll  bet  a  big 
white  potato  (the  most  expensive  thing  we  know  of 
just  now)  they  will  take  care  of  any  canners  they  have 
picked  out  for  some  fat  buyers — but  as  for  the  ma¬ 
chinery  men!  Well,  you  have  voted  against  Chicago 
the  past  five  or  six  years,  steadily  and  with  increasing 
vehemence — pleaded  for  a  change — !!  So  what  can 
you  expect! 

«  *  « 

ABSURDITY — “The  Constitution  does  not  vest  in 
the  Federal  Government  the  power  to  regulate  the  re¬ 
lation  as  such  of  employer  and  employee  in  production 
or  manufacture.  One  who  produces  or  manufactures 
a  commodity,  subsequently  sold  and  shipped  by  him  in 
interstate  commerce,  whether  such  sale  and  shipment 
were  originally  intended  or  not,  has  engaged  in  two 
distinct  and  separate  activities.  So  far  as  he  produces 
or  manufactures  a  commodity,  his  business  is  purely 
local.”  (Riding  of  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  New 
Orleans )  The  decision  was  based  on  the  Supreme 
Court’s  decision  on  the  Guffey  Coal  Act. 

In  other  words,  production  or  manufacture  is  one 
occupation,  selling  is  another.  See  if  you  can  make 
sense  out  of  that!  Our  great  Constitution  never  pro¬ 
mulgated  such  ah  absurdity,  and  its  signers  must  turn 
in  their  graves  at  such  perversion.  Apparently  the 
greatest  enemies  of  the  Constitution  are  our  Courts. 


The  survey  of  the  Mayonnaise  and  kindred  products 
industries,  in  this  issue  shows  some  interesting  high¬ 
lights:  (a)  apparently  it  is  not  as  profitable  a  line  as 
many  might  suppose,  because  while  190  blanks  were 
sent  out  to  as  many  firms  on  the  list,  there  were  found 
but  107  firms,  who  produced  37  million  gallons,  valued 
at  37  million  dollars,  all  products  of  all  kinds  con¬ 
sidered;  (b)  that  while  there  were  a  few  firms  which 
produced  as  much  as  one  million  gallons  per  year,  the 
average  “mean”  was  but  a  little  over  9,000  gallons  per 
year ;  (c)  that  prices  in  1935  were  better  than  for  some 
years ;  (d)  that  delivery  is  mainly  by  wagon,  direct  to 
the  retail  stores;  (e)  that  independent  stores  took 
three  times  as  much  as  the  chains;  (f)  that  June,  July 
and  August  are  the  months  of  heaviest  consumption; 
(g)  that  the  business  mortality  in  the  industry  seems 
very  high. 

*  *  * 

Harper  Sibley,  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  the  United  States,  in  an  address  recently 
said :  “Business  without  regard  to  party  must  confront 
politics  without  regard  to  party,  and  say  that  the  mis¬ 
representation  of  the  enterprises  which  are  lawful,  and 
the  pillorying  of  business  which  give  the  people  of  the 
country  their  livelihood,  must  be  stopped  forthwith  and 
not  attempted  further.  Business  must  serve  notice, 
once  and  for  all,  that  it  will  not  again  be  the  sparrow 
which  meekly  submits  to  being  picked  to  death  by  the 
political  crows. 

“That  is  a  thing  that  each  of  us  who  works  for  a 
living  in  industry  or  trade  or  agriculture  must  realize, 
namely,  that  government  action  is  too  often  political 
action.  With  the  attitude  of  government  toward  busi¬ 
ness  drawn  into  political  campaigns,  as  it  unfortunately 
has  been  in  recent  years,  this  means  that  business 
enterprise  in  each  and  all  of  its  fields  is  and  will  be  in 
constant  danger  of  misrepresentation  for  purely 
political  purposes.” 

With  all  of  which  we  agree,  for  you  will  recall  that 
we  sounded  a  single  voice  in  the  wilderness,  protesting 
against  blaming  business  as  the  cause  of  the  depression, 
and  called  on  business  men  to  refute  the  charge.  But 
they  would  not,  many  of  them,  in  their  habit  of  blam¬ 
ing  all  on  their  competitors,  agreed  with  the  charges. 
Not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  politicians  took  up 
the  refrain ;  and  the  U.  S.  C.  C.  has  too  often  not  helped 
towards  a  good  opinion  for  business.  Politics  is  the 
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biggest  business  in  this  country,  and  the  most  destruc¬ 
tive,  adding  nothing  to  productive  wealth  and  spending 
recklessly  the  money  made  by  its  victims.  Not  the 
Government — for  it  is  treason  to  say  so — but  politics! 
Understand  the  difference! 

END  THE  MUDSLINGING— This  month  the 
country  has  had  a  surfeit  of  politics  and  political  skul¬ 
duggery.  The  past  decade  has  seen  a  very  considerable 
change  come  over  the  electorate,  there  are  more  so- 
called  independent  thinkers  and  fewer  dyed-in-th-wool, 
or  hardshell,  adherents  to  party.  But  the  present  crop 
of  politicians  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  this  change. 
They  continue  to  try  to  rouse  the  rabble  as  they  did 
years  ago,  depending  entirely  upon  sentiment  instead 
of  upon  an  appeal  to  reasoning.  That  is  not  compli¬ 
mentary  to  the  populace,  and  there  are  millions  who 
keenly  resent  it,  and  would  go  away  from  them  if  they 
had  any  other  place  to  go,  but  as  it  is  they  figure  that 
they  must  choose  the  lesser  of  two  evils,  but  when  they 
do  they  support  the  candidates  very  grudingly  and 
most  unwillingly.  Men  who  pose  as  leaders  in  the 
political  world  stand  before  the  country  and  utter  the 
most  bare-faced  lies,  deliberately  distorting  and  twist¬ 
ing  the  truth  out  of  all  semblence  of  itself ;  and  what 
is  even  more  shocking  to  us,  the  newspapers  of  the 
country  do  the  same  thing.  If  you  would  have  the 
story  of  events  you  must  know  the  bias  of  the  daily 
paper  you  read;  you  cannot  possibly  take  it  as  given 
and  get  the  real  picture. 

This  widespread  obvious  attempt  to  befuddle  the 
public  by  lies  and  by  distorting  the  truth  to  suit  their 
own  bias,  cannot  but  bring  disaster  upon  all  of  them. 
“Deceit  wins  not  more  than  honesty,”  Shakespeare  said, 
and  it  is  common  expression  that  a  lie  always  overtakes 
itself.  They  are  pulling  down  the  whole  house  of  cards 
around  their  ears,  until  no  decent  man  can  have  any 
respect  for  anything  political.  What’s  wrong  with  the 
newspapers  and  the  political  spellbinders  that  they  can¬ 
not  better  read  human  nature — or  at  least  that  great 
enlightened  body  of  it,  created  through  our  great  edu¬ 
cational  institutions  ?  These  millions  have  seen  and  ex¬ 
perienced  things  exactly  as  they  are,  and  they  are  well 
able  to  form  their  own  proper  ideas  as  to  what  is  best 
for  the  whole  country,  and  they  are  anxious  to  help  in 
that  direction;  but  these  spellbinders,  and  more  par¬ 
ticularly  the  newspapers,  are  busy  trying  to  befuddle 
these  thinkers,  and  if  possible  make  them  act  against 
their  own  best  interests. 

As  this  campaign  goes  on  the  men  who  have  been 
proposed  for  election  will  be  villified,  blackguarded, 
their  reputations  besmirshed,  and  their  best  intentions 
twisted  into  evil — and  we  the  people  put  up  with  this 
disgraceful  custom.  Why  it  is  not  possible  to  bring  a 
suit  for  slander,  for  defamation  of  character,  and  de¬ 
liberate  intent  to  injure  against  every  speaker  or  news¬ 
paper  guilty  of  such  actions?  The  candidates  who 
stand  for  election  ought  to  be  given  this  protection, 
and  not  be  subjected  to  the  mudslinging  that  is  now 
expected  as  a  part  of  every  campaign.  It  is  time  this 
disgraceful  thing  were  ended,  and  the  guilty  punished, 
and  punished  severely.  The  public  would  then  have 
opportunity  to  honestly  study  the  questions  in  an  elec¬ 
tion.  Let  each  party  set  up  a  Defense  Bureau,  and 
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bring  promptly  into  court  any  man,  or  any  newspaper, 
guilty  of  unfair  statements  against  its  nominees.  In 
that  way  each  Defense  Bureau  would  act  as  a  check 
upon  the  others,  and  this  disgraceful  public  lying  on  a 
wholesale  scale  would  be  ended. 

Jt  jt 

OWENS-ILLINOIS  ACQUIRES  ST.  LOUIS 
CAN  PLANT 

HE  OWENS-ILLINOIS  CAN  COMPANY,  re¬ 
cently  organized  to  round  out  the  line  of  container 
products  of  the  parent  organization,  the  Owens- 
Illinois  Glass  Company,  Toledo,  announces  acquisition 
of  assets  of  the  St.  Louis  Can  Company  of  St.  Louis, 
Missouri. 

The  plant  at  904  South  Fourteenth  Street,  St.  Louis, 
which  had  been  rented  to  the  receiver  of  the  St.  Louis 
company,  has  been  leased  to  the  Owens-Illinois  Can 
Company,  where  operations  will  be  continued  but  prob¬ 
ably  on  an  enlarged  schedule  after  plans  have  been 
completed  for  production  schedules  under  the  new 
owners’  direction. 

Acquisition  of  the  St.  Louis  company  gives  the 
Owens-Illinois  Can  Company  its  third  such  plant. 
Owens-Illinois  Glass  acquired  the  Tin  Decorating  Com¬ 
pany,  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  the  Enterprise  Can  Com¬ 
pany,  McKees  Rocks,  Pa.,  in  forming  its  can  container 
division  several  months  ago. 

The  St.  Louis  plant  will  produce  numerous  varieties 
of  general  line  metal  containers,  including  cans  for  oil, 
grease,  paint  and  other  plain  and  lithographed 
specialties. 

THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  ! ! 

Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

New  1936  Edition 
PubUstud  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 


June  29, 1936 
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Meat  Studies  at  the  National  Canners 

Association 

By  E.  J.  Cameron  and  J.  Yesair 

Research  Laboratories,  National  Canners  Association,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Meat  Section  of  the  National  Canners  Association 
in  Convention  at  Chicago,  Thursday  morning,  January  23,  1936. 


AT  a  meeting  of  the  Bacteriological  Subcommittee 
held  February  25th,  the  general  bacteriological 
/  \  program  was  considered  in  detail  and  problems 

worthy  of  primary  attention  were  assigned  to  individ¬ 
uals  making  up  the  committee.  It  was  agreed  that  we, 
at  the  National  Canners  Association,  should  continue 
with  the  problem  of  resistance  of  certain  bacteria  in 
such  fats  and  oils  as  cottonseed  oil,  lard,  butter,  etc. 
In  addition,  we  were  to  undertake  an  incidental  study 
relating  to  the  problem  of  contamination  in  spices. 
The  importance  of  the  spice  problem  was  strikingly 
brought  to  attention  by  Jensen,  Wood  and  Janson  (In¬ 
dustrial  and  Engineering  Chemistry,  Vol.  26,  page 
1118,  October  1934)  and  it  was  considered  in  point  to 
undertake  some  experiments  relating  to  ways  and 
means  by  which  spice  contamination  could  be  reduced. 

The  last  report  on  the  effect  of  fats  on  the  resistance 
of  bacteria  was  sent  to  the  Subcommittee  in  January. 
Since  that  time,  the  problem  has  not  received  sufficient 
attention  to  justify  further  report.  This  has  not  been 
a  matter  of  neglect  but  the  temporary  suspension  of 
the  work  was  caused  by  emergency  problems  which  re¬ 
quired  first  attention. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Subcommittee  May  17,  1935, 
there  was  considered  a  report  describing  the  procedure 
followed  in  determining  spice  contamination.  This  re¬ 
port  also  contained  results  on  four  samples  which  were 
submitted  to  us  as  representative  of  spices  used  by  the 
meat  packers.  These  samples  were  black  pepper — 
coarse,  black  pepper — finely  ground,  white  pepper, 
and  coriander.  High  total  and  spore  counts  were  ob¬ 
served  in  all  samples  at  37  degrees  C.  and  48  degrees  C. 
The  black  pepper  showed  highest  contamination  with  a 
total  count  of  about  47,000,000  and  a  spore  count  of 
nearly  2,000,000  at  37  degrees  C.  At  48  degrees  C.,  the 
total  count  was  44,000,000  and  the  spore  count  400,000. 
The  white  pepper  sample  occupied  an  intermediate 
position  and  the  coriander  was  least  contaminated  with 
spore  counts  of  200,000  and  100,000  at  37  degrees  C. 
and  48  degrees  C.  respectively.  A  table  which  I  have 
here  presents  detailed  results: 

BACTERIAL  COUNT  OF  SPICES 

Spice  Medium  Counts  per  rram  of  spice  at  temperatures  of 

37°C  48°C 

_ _ _ Total _ Spore  Total  Spore 

White  pepper  nutrient  'agar  3,000,000  1,000,000  30,000  10,000 

White  pepper  tryptone  3,000,000  200,000  100,000  10,000 

Black  pepper  nutrient  agar  46,800,000  1,800,000  44,000,000  400,000 

Coriander _ nutrient  agar  600,000  200,000  600,000  100,000 


Having  established  that  these  spice  samples  were 
highly  contaminated,  a  start  was  made  on  work  de¬ 
signed  to  determine  whether  it  would  be  practicable 
to  sterilize  the  spices  used  for  canning.  In  this  study, 
two  sterilization  procedures  were  followed.  By  the 
first  method,  the  spices  were  exposed  to  ultraviolet 
light  while,  by  the  second,  the  spice  was  enclosed  in 
glass  tubes  and  autoclaved  at  steam  pressure  for  dif¬ 
ferent  periods. 

The  pepper  samples,  both  black  and  white,  were  com¬ 
posed  of  relatively  dry  particles.  The  coriander  con¬ 
tained  an  oily  substance  which  had  the  effect  of  a  bind¬ 
er.  This  of  course  was  regarded  as  a  disadvantage  in 
obtaining  exposure  to  the  ultra-violet  light. 

In  making  our  exposures,  the  spices  were  spread  on 
petri  dishes  and  shaken  during  the  exposure.  The  light 
was  supplied  by  C-carbon  lamps  and  a  quartz  mercury 
vapor  tube,  both  of  which  covered  roughly  the  range 
between  2200  and  3200  Angstrom  units.  Following 
exposure,  the  spice  samples  were  shaken  with  sterile 
glass  beads  in  sterile  water  and  cultures  were  made. 

Results  were  variable  and  inconsistent  with  both 
sources  of  light  and  the  results  were  not  encouraging. 
In  the  case  of  the  coriander,  the  oil  binder  prevented 
mixing  during  exposure  and  it  is  probable  that  this 
oil  acted  as  a  light  absorbent.  A  table  giving  the  de¬ 
tailed  results  of  this  study  follows : 


EFFECT  OF  ULTRA-VIOLET  LIGHT  ON  BACTERIAL  SPORES  IN  SPICES 


Original 

Test  spore  count 

No.  Spice  per  gm. 

Time 

exposed 

No. 
spores 
per  gm. 

Time 

exposed 

No. 

spores 

per  gm. 

Per  cent 
reduction 

Carbon  Lamp 

1  Coriander  30,750 

1  min. 

6,025 

3  min. 

8,360 

73 

2  Black  pepper  462,500 

1  min. 

420,000 

3  min. 

722,000 

0 

3  White  pepper  6,600 

1  min. 

150 

3  min. 

200 

97 

4  Coriander  18,400 

5  min. 

17,260 

16  min. 

14,500 

21 

5  Black  pepper  613,000 

5  min. 

337,600 

15  min. 

563,000 

8 

Mercury  Vapor  Lamp 

6  Black  pepper  1,535,000 

5  min. 

566,000 

15  min. 

688,000 

55 

7  Black  pepper  1,148,000 

5  min. 

566,500 

15  min. 

271,600 

76 

(ground) 

8  Coriander  6,000 

5  min. 

5,300 

15  min. 

4,100 

32 

9  Black  pepper  1,085,000 

20  min. 

534,000 

30  min. 

473,000 

56.4 

10  Blaek  pepper  796,000 

20  min. 

660,000 

30  min. 

708,000 

11 

(ground) 

11  Coriander  6,400 

20  min. 

4,100 

30  min. 

5,900 

7.8 

There  is  the  probability  that  spice  granules  may  con¬ 
tain  spores  internally.  In  many  instances,  especially 
in  the  case  of  the  peppers,  an  important  step  in  manu¬ 
facture  consists  in  the  fermentation  which  is  applied 
for  the  purpose  of  softening  the  pulpy  matter.  Pre- 
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sumably  this  would  permit  bacteria  to  penetrate  the 
spice.  In  such  a  case,  ultraviolet  light  would  be  inef¬ 
fective  as  a  sterilizing  medium.  Altogether  the  results 
would  indicate  that  ultraviolet  light  is  of  questionable 
value  as  a  sterilizing  agent  for  spices. 

The  effect  of  steam  sterilization  was  also  tested  and 
a  trial  experiment  was  made  in  which  small  pyrex 
tubes  were  filled  each  with  one  gram  of  black  pepper. 
One  set  of  tubes  was  sealed  in  an  oxygen  gas  flame; 
the  other  set  was  plugged  with  cotton.  Duplicate  tubes 
were  autoclaved  at  10  pounds  pressure  for  five  minutes 
and  a  similar  lot  was  autoclaved  at  the  same  pressure 
for  10  minutes.  Following  this  treatment,  the  samples 
were  cultured  and  spore  counts  made.  The  following 
table  gives  the  results  of  this  test  run : 


No. 

Condition  of  Tubes 

Treatment 

No.  spores  per  gram  of  spice 

1 

Control 

none 

777,600 

2 

Sealed 

5  min.  at  10  lbs. 

2,000 

3 

Cotton  plugged 

5  min.  at  10  lbs. 

3,000 

4 

Sealed 

10  min.  at  10  lbs. 

60 

5 

Cotton  plugged 

10  min.  at  10  lbs. 

600 

The  results  given  above  show  that  effective  steriliza¬ 
tion  is  obtained  by  subjecting  the  spices  to  autoclaving. 
It  appears  also  that  there  is  a  greater  destructive  ac¬ 
tion  of  spores  in  the  sealed  tubes  than  in  the  open  or 
cotton  plugged  tubes.  The  reason  for  this  difference 
is  not  apparent.  It  is  planned  to  continue,  using  other 
steam  pressures  and  periods  of  autoclaving.  No  at¬ 
tempt  has  been  made  to  determine  whether  there  is  a 
destructive  effect  on  the  spice  flavor  other  than  by 
tasting.  It  was  observed  by  taste,  however,  that  there 
appeared  to  be  no  difference  in  spiciness  between  the 
control  and  the  autoclaved  spices. 

I  now  come  to  a  brief  discussion  of  a  line  of  work, 
the  results  of  which,  apply  to  canned  meat  and  canned 
vegetables  in  common  because  these  results  seem  to 
indicate  that  an  important  advance  has  been  made  in 
our  understanding  of  the  mechanism  of  spore  resist¬ 
ance. 

In  our  work  relating  to  the  determination  of  pro¬ 
cesses  for  canned  foods,  it  is  frequently  necessary  to 
use  in  the  preparation  of  experimental  packs  test  or¬ 
ganisms  of  different  degrees  of  resistance  to  heat.  For 
example,  if  we  are  attempting  to  arrive  at  a  direct  ap¬ 
praisal  of  a  process  that  will  be  protective  against 
Clostridium  botulinum,  it  is  very  desirable  to  use  a 
test  organism  from  the  group  of  putrefactive  anae¬ 
robes  and  this  organism  should  have  a  resistance  ap¬ 
proximating  the  accepted  value  for  spores  of  Cl.  botu- 
«  linum  which  is  10  to  15  minutes  at  115  degrees  C. 

Beyond  this,  it  is  sometimes  desirable  to  determine  a 
process  which  will  be  protective  against  spoilage  or¬ 
ganisms  of  greater  resistance  than  Cl.  botulinum.  Here 
it  is  necessary  to  arbitrarily  decide  upon  a  value  for 
the  so-called  “spoilage  resistance”  and  this  has  been 
fixed  at  35-40  minutes  at  115  degrees  C. 

In  preparing  our  spore  suspensions,  it  has  been  our 
experience  that  try  as  we  will  to  maintain  uniform 
conditions  of  production  and  laboratory  manipulation, 
we  cannot  be  assured  of  constancy  of  resistance.  An 
inoculum  which,  as  a  rule,  yields  spores  of  a  given 
resistance  may  on  occasion  yield  a  crop  substantially 


higher  or  lower  than  this  figure.  As  a  rule,  however, 
the  tendency  is  toward  a  jump  in  resistance  rather  than 
the  reverse.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  burden  of 
producing  spore  crops  of  acceptable  resistance  has  been 
a  trying  one.  It  requires  considerable  time  to  prepare 
a  suspension  and  the  work  is  done  with  the  realization 
that  repetition  may  be  necessary. 

In  a  given  spore  suspension  there  is  a  great  variation 
in  the  resistance  of  the  individual  spores  as  has  been 
shown  by  Viljoen  and  the  method  which  we  use  for 
resistance — namely,  the  method  of  Esty  and  Williams 
— measures  the  resistance  of  only  the  most  resistant 
spores  in  a  suspension.  Thus  we  know  nothing  about 
the  spores  of  lower  resistance. 

We  have  now  found  that  by  the  use  of  the  super¬ 
centrifuge  we  have  the  means  of  segregating  a  spore 
crop  into  groups  of  spores  of  variable  resistance  and, 
through  manipulation  of  certain  controllable  condi¬ 
tions,  we  expect  that  it  will  be  possible  to  produce  sus¬ 
pensions  of  materially  lower  resistance  values  than 
that  of  the  mother  suspension.  In  short,  it  is  our  pro¬ 
cedure  to  prepare  our  spore  culture  in  the  usual  way 
and  then  run  the  medium  which  contains  the  spores 
through  the  supercentrifuge.  Not  all  the  spores  are 
thrown  down  in  the  first  operation  so,  after  cleaning 
the  centrifuge  bowl,  we  re-centrifuge  the  effluent.  This 
may  be  done  until  the  effluent  becomes  clear.  The  dif¬ 
ferent  spore  fractions  are  kept  separate  and  it  is  con¬ 
sistently  found  that  the  first  spore  fraction  is  the  most 
resistant  and  the  succeeding  fractions  progressively 
lower  in  resistance. 

In  one  experiment,  which  is  typical,  the  first  frac¬ 
tion  had  a  resistance  of  20-25  minutes  at  115  degrees 
C.  The  second  fraction  was  10-15  minutes  in  resist¬ 
ance,  and  the  third,  5-10  minutes.  It  goes  without  say¬ 
ing  that  the  spread  in  resistance  between  the  first  and 
third  fractions  is  substantial. 

It  is  quite  apparent  that  the  most  logical  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  results  we  have  given  you  is  that  spore 
resistance  is  in  some  way  correlated  with  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  individual  spores.  Regardless  of  the 
mechanism  leading  to  the  results,  however,  we  now 
have  a  method  which  is  of  great  value  to  us  in  our 
processing  studies  and  this  method  will  be  widely  ap¬ 
plied  in  the  future.  It  is  hoped  also  that  further  study 
on  the  problem  will  throw  more  light  on  the  general 
problem  of  spore  resistance. 
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HERE  ARE  THE  ANSWERS 


MASTER  BUILT  MACHINERY  answers  all  off  them  in  the 
way  you  want  them  answered— 

1.  No  overfill  when  machine  stops 

2.  No-can,  no-fill,  no-spill 

3.  No  valves  or  plungers 

4.  Amount  of  fill  quickly  and  accurately  adjusted  while  running 
at  full  speed 

5.  Multiple  cylinder  easily  removed  for  cleaning 

6.  Seven  Pockets  insuring  high  speed 

7.  Will  handle  ground  and  mashed  substances  such  as  corn,  pump¬ 
kin,  tomato  juice,  and  tomato  pulp,  crushed  fruits,  appleasauce, 

Preserves,  lard,  molasses,  and  many  other  items  of  liquid  or  semi¬ 
quid  consistency — like  soups,  etc. 

HANSEN  CORN  COOKER  FILLER 

“does  fill  your  cans  without  a  spUl” 

MASTER  BUILT 


HANSEN  CANNING  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

CEDARBURG,  WIS.,  U.  S.  A. 

California  Representative:  KING  SALES  &  ENGINEERING  CO.,  206-210  First  Street,  San  Francisco,  California 
Intermonntain  Representative:  JAMEIS  Q.  LEAVITT  COMPANY,  1955  Ist  Ave.  South,  Seattle,  Washington.  Also  1523  Twenty-Seventh  St.,  Ogden,  Utah 


ACCURATE  GRADES 

Small  Peas  Saved! 

using  the  extra  large  sieving  surface 
of  the 

HYDRO -GEARED  GRADER 

All  except  the  largest  size  peas  pass  through 
the  perforations  within  2^  feet  of  the  feed 
end  of  each  sieve  leaving  7^  feet  for  accurate 
grading.  Entering  the  next  sieve  each  size  is 
given  its  full  10  feet  of  sieving  producing  the 
most  accurate  grading  possible. 

Ask  for  further  details 

THE  SINCLAIR  -  SCOTT  CO. 

“Tfce  Original  Grader  House*"* 
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Pi  EDMONT  LABELCOM  PANY 

I N  COR PO RATED 

DESIGNERS  '  '  LITHOGRAPHERS 


BEDFORD 


VI  RC  I  N  lA 


BALTIMORE 


MARYLAND 
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Mayonnaise  Industry  Survey 

A  Study  oF  Production,  Packagins  and  Distribution  Trends 
For  the  year  1935  with  Comparisons  For  preceding  years 

by  W.  C.  Truppner 

Department  of  Commerce 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce 

Conducted  Annually  in  Cooperation  with  the  Mayon¬ 
naise  Institute  by  the  Foodstuffs  Division, 

F.  H.  Rawls,  Chief. 


This  report  presents  the  results  of  the  Eighth 
Annual  Survey  of  the  Mayonnaise,  Salad  Dressing 
and  Related  Products  Industry.  The  study  was 
conducted  at  the  request  of,  and  in  cooperation  with 
the  Mayonnaise  Institute. 

EXTENT  OF  COVERAGE — The  questionnaires  for 
this  survey  were  mailed  to  190  concerns,  all  of  whom 
executed  and  returned  schedules  for  last  year’s  study. 
Replies  were  received  from  130  concerns,  of  which  23 
could  not  be  used  because  they  were  incompletely  filled 
out,  the  manufacturers  were  out  of  business,  and  for 
other  reasons.  One-hundred  and  seven  manufacturers 
supplied  information  which  could  be  used  in  one  or 
more  of  the  tabulations  in  the  report.  Complete  sched¬ 
ules  were  not  submitted  in  every  case,  hence  the  num¬ 
ber  of  manufacturers  represented  by  the  data  in  the 
various  tables  varies. 

Based  on  the  latest  available  census  figures,  and  in¬ 
formation  supplied  in  former  years  for  use  in  this 
series,  it  is  estimated  that  the  report  presents  data  for 
about  90  per  cent  of  the  commercial  output  of  these 
products  in  the  United  States. 

CHANGES  IN  PRODUCTION  OF  MAYONNAISE 
AND  RELATED  PRODUCTS— The  1935  production 
of  107  identical  manufacturers,  accounting  for  approx¬ 
imately  90  per  cent  of  the  total  production,  and  there¬ 
fore  giving  a  good  indication  of  conditions  in  the  indus¬ 
try,  was  about  5  per  cent  smaller  than  in  1934.  This 
is  the  first  time  since  the  existence  of  this  industry  on 
a  commercial  scale  that  total  production  in  any  given 
year  has  failed  to  show  an  increase  over  the  preceding 
year. 

Salad  dressing  and  sandwich  spreads  accounted  for 
most  of  the  drop,  being  off  6.7,  and  7.3  per  cent  re¬ 
spectively.  The  drop  of  6.7  per  cent  in  salad  dressing 
output  is  particularly  striking,  when  it  is  recalled  that 
it  is  the  first  decrease  recorded  for  this  item  in  this 
series  of  eight  annual  surveys.  Thousand  Island, 
French,  Russian  and  other  dressings  showed  an  in¬ 
crease  of  11.4  per  cent,  but  their  combined  volume 
accounted  for  less  than  3V^  per  cent  of  the  total  indus¬ 
try’s  output  for  all  products  combined. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  production 
changes  in  these  products  between  1934  and  1935.  In 


1934,  mayonnaise,  salad  dressing,  and  sandwich 
spreads  showed  increases  of  3.4,  39.6,  and  23.7  per 
cent  respectively,  over  1933,  and  the  following  table 
should  be  evaluated  with  this  in  mind. 

TABLE  1 

CHANGES  IN  PRODUCTION  OF  MAYONNAISE  AND 
RELATED  PRODUCTS 
(based  on  figures  of  107  identical  concerns) 

Per  cent 

Product  1936  1934  Change 

(Gallons)  (Gallons) 

Mayonnaise  .  8,416,834  8,569,039  —  1.8 

Salad  Dressing  . 17,387,615  18,636,971  —  6.7 

Sandwich  Spreads  .  2,608,620  2,707,469  —  7.3 

Thousand  Island,  French,  Russian  and  Others....  999,963  897,375  -fll.4 

Total  . 29,313,022  30,809,844  —  4.9 

1935  PRODUCTION  BY  VARIETIES— Shifts  in 
the  proportions  of  the  various  kinds  of  dressings  were 
much  milder  between  1934  and  1935  than  in  previous 
years.  Salad  dressing  did  not  vary  as  much  as  one- 
tenth  of  one  per  cent,  remaining  at  59.3  per  cent  of 
the  total  output  for  both  years.  Mayonnaise  recorded 
a  slight  gain  of  about  one-half  of  one  per  cent.  Sand¬ 
wich  spreads  decreased  slightly  less  than  one  per  cent, 
this  item  showing  the  largest  absolute  variation,  even 
with  this  small  shift.  This  is  the  first  time  in  recent 
years  that  salad  dressing  did  not  increase  in  relative 
importance  from  a  production  standpoint,  with  a  con¬ 
comitant  loss  in  the  proportion  of  mayonnaise  output. 

TABLE  2 

1935  PRODUCTION  BY  VARIETIES 
WITH  PERCENTAGE  COMPARISONS  WITH  PRECEDING  YEARS 
(data  for  1935  based  on  reports  from  107  concerns) 


1936  Production  Percentage  by  Volume  of  Total  Reported 
Invoice  Quantity — 

Product  Value  Gallons  1936  1934  1933  1932  1931 


Mayonnaise  . $12,620,719  8,416,834  28.7  28.2  34.3  45.7  65.4 

Salad  Dressing  .  19,604,666  17,387,615  69.3  59.3  64.1  38.9  26.3 

Sandwich  Spreads  ....  3,452,292  2,508,620  8.6  9.6  8.4  10.4  12.3 

Thousand  Island  .  286,362  183,674  0.6  0.7  0.8  1.1)  . 

French  Dressing  .  1,191,376  709,869  2.4  2.1  2.0  2.6)  6.0 

Russian  Dressing  ....  16,139  11,719  0.1  .  0.1)  . 

Others  .  118,778  94,701  0.3  0.2  0.4  1.3)  . 

Total  . $37,089,221  29,313,022  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0 


CONCENTRATION  OF  PRODUCTION,  1935— The 
degree  of  concentration  or  dispersion  of  the  production 
of  the  various  items  is  shown  in  the  following  table. 
As  in  former  years,  a  greater  percentage  of  the  report¬ 
ing  concerns  manufactured  mayonnaise  than  any  other 
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item.  Of  the  group  of  107  firms  reporting,  89,  or  about 
83  per  cent  manufactured  this  item  as  compared  with 
69  per  cent  for  sandwich  spreads,  and  about  66  per 
cent  for  salad  dressing. 


facturers’  average  invoice  prices  with  the  inclusion  of 
the  usual  manufacturers’  profit. 

TABLE  4 

MANUFACTURERS’  AVERAGE  INVOICE  VALUES 


A  new  feature  of  this  table  is  the  column  titled 
“Median  Average  Production.”  The  median  average 
production  is  the  figure  at  the  midpoint  of  an  array  of 
individual  firm  figures  listed  in  order  of  size.  By  us¬ 
ing  the  median  we  eliminate  the  effect  exerted  on  the 
average  by  a  few  manufacturers  with  extraordinarily 
large  production  volumes,  and  a  figure  more  nearly 
representative  of  the  average  concern  manufacturing 
the  individual  items  is  obtained.  Thus,  for  example, 
the  mean  average  production  of  mayonnaise  is  about 
100,000  gallons,  a  volume  attained  by  only  a  few  firms, 
while  the  median  average  production  as  shown  in  the 
table  is  9,194  gallons,  a  figure  showing  the  central  ten¬ 
dency  of  a  large  portion  of  the  107  firms  reporting.  In 
other  words,  the  average  firm  manufacturing  mayon¬ 
naise  in  1935  had  an  output  of  about  9,200  gallons. 


TABLE  3 

CONCENTRATION  OF  PRODUCTION  1935 
Percentage  of 

No.  of  Firms  Total  Group  Median*  Average 
Reporting  Reporting  Production 
Product  Each  Item  Each  Item  Gallons 


Mayonnaise  . 

Sandwich  Spreads  . 

Salad  Dressings  . 

Thousand  Island  . 

French  Dressing  . 

Others  . 

Total  . 

Median  all  items  combined. 
•See  Text. 


89 

83.2 

'  9,194 

74 

69.1 

6,672 

71 

66.3 

26,397 

41 

38.3 

724 

45 

42.1 

777 

19 

17.8 

107  . 

36,700 


MANUFACTURERS’  AVERAGE  INVOICE  VAL¬ 
UES — As  shown  in  the  table  below,  average  values  of 
the  individual  items  covered  by  this  survey  rose  sharp¬ 
ly  in  1935.  The  statement  made  in  last  year’s  report, 
that  salad  dressing  prices  had  passed  the  low  point, 
is  borne  out  this  year.  After  rising  one  cent  a  gallon 
in  1933,  and  7  cents  in  1934,  1935  finds  this  important 
item  jumping  24  cents  to  $1.12  a  gallon,  based  on 
manufacturers’  average  invoice  values.  Mayonnaise 
rose  about  the  same  amount  in  absolute  figures,  show¬ 
ing  a  jump  of  27  cents,  from  $1.23  in  1934  to  $1.50  in 
1935,  the  first  rise  in  average  value  recorded  after  a 
long  succession  of  declines.  The  other  items  showed 
similar  rises,  sandwich  spreads  going  up  25  cents,  thou¬ 
sand  island  27  cents,  and  french  dressing  22  cents  per 
gallon.  In  these  three  latter  cases,  the  average  value 
shifts  reported  were  particularly  striking,  in  view  of 
the  marked  downward  trend  shown  in  former  reports. 

The  industry  should  not  ignore  the  fact,  however, 
that  these  increases  were  effected  with  a  loss  of  some 
5  per  cent  in  “tonnage.”  Although  increased  raw  ma¬ 
terial  costs,  particularly  in  oils,  undoubtedly  contrib¬ 
uted  to  the  rise  in  average  values,  it  is  well  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  price  advances  which  do  not  follow  increased 
demand  usually  result  in  reduced  sales. 

In  calculating  the  average  values  given  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  tabulation,  the  figures  of  manufacturing  sub¬ 
sidiaries  of  sales  organizations  which  bill  their  prod¬ 
ucts  to  the  sales  office  without  any  profit  mark-up  have 
been  omitted.  The  figures  represent,  therefore,  manu¬ 


Dollars  per  gallon 

Product  1936  1934  1933  1932  1^ 


Mayonnaise  .  1.60  1.23  1.44  1.63  1.90 

Sandwich  Spreads  .  1.37  1.12  1.18  1.69  1.87 

Salad  Dressing  . 1.12  .88  .81  .80  1.17 

Thousand  Island  .  1.66  1.29  1.49  1.62  )  2.10 

French  Dressing  .  1.68  1.46  1.61  1.77)  . 


PACK  BY  SIZES  OF  CONTAINERS— The  follow¬ 
ing  table  shows  the  proportion  of  the  total  output  of 
all  items  combined  packed  in  the  various  size  contain¬ 
ers.  The  tabulation  is  based  on  data  submitted  by  96 
concerns.  The  first  important  development  as  revealed 
by  Table  V  is  the  almost  complete  abandonment  of  the 
three  fluid  ounce  jar.  In  1931  manufacturers  reported 
7.3  per  cent  of  their  output  packed  in  this  size,  but  in 
1935  the  importance  of  this  jar  in  the  trade  had  shrunk 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  percentage  was  too  small 
to  show  separately. 

A  second  feature  is  the  leveling  off  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  larger  size  container  pack  to  the  total.  After 
a  succession  of  large  increases,  the  quart  size  gained 
only  fractionally  in  1935  from  1934,  and  there  was  a 
slight  decrease  in  the  gallon  jar  pack. 

The  only  other  change  of  any  magnitude  occurred  in 
the  proportion  packed  in  the  4  fluid  ounce  jar.  Listed 
separately  in  the  schedule  for  1934  for  the  first  time, 
this  container  took  only  7  tenths  of  one  per  cent  of  the 
total  output,  while  the  past  year  manufacturers  re¬ 
ported  that  2.8  per  cent  of  the  total  went  out  in  this 
size  jar. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  number  of  firms  using 
each  of  the  jars  in  their  pack,  the  half-pint,  pint,  quart, 
and  gallon  sizes  were  about  of  equal  popularity,  80, 
82,  84,  and  88,  respectively,  of  the  96  firms  reporting 
on  this  question  using  each  of  these  containers  to  some 
extent.  Only  8  of  the  96  firms  utilized  3  ounce  jars 
as  compared  with  45  packing  in  the  4  ounce.  This  rela¬ 
tion  is  particularly  interesting  in  view  of  the  fact  that, 
in  1934,  40  manufacturers  used  the  3  ounce  size  as 
against  55  packing  in  the  larger,  out  of  a  group  of  155 
firms  for  that  year.  This  shift,  of  course,  reflects  the 
adherence  of  the  industry  to  the  “Simplified  Practice 
Recommendation  for  Glass  Containers  for  Mayonnaise 
and  Kindred  Products”  to  which  they  subscribed. 

TABLE  5 

PACK  BY  SIZES  OF  CONTAINERS 
(Based  on  Reports  from  96  Concerns) 


Quantity  Per  cent  of  Total  Packed  in  Each  Size 
Packed.  1935  1936  1934  1933  1932 


3  Fluid  Ounce  . 

(Gallons) 

17,580 

* 

0.9 

2.1 

4.1 

4  Fluid  Ounce  . 

801,994 

2.8 

0.7 

(1) 

(1) 

8  Fluid  Ounce  or  Half  Pint.... 

7,228,447 

26.1 

25.3 

27.7 

30.2 

Pint  . 

.  8,168,403 

28.4 

29.1 

30.7 

32.1 

Quart  . 

.  9,993,284 

34.7 

34.6 

30.5 

26.2 

Gallon  . 

.  2,196,009 

7.6 

7.9 

6.8 

6.6 

Others  . 

398,666 

1.4 

1.5 

2.2 

1.8 

Total  . 

.  28,803,283 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

(1)  Included  in  “Others”. 

*  Less  than  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent. 


CHANNELS  OF  DISTRIBUTION— Wagon  distri¬ 
bution  direct  to  retail  stores  again  showed  a  slight  per- 

(Contmued  on  page  28) 
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CROP  REPORTS 

Condition  of  Canners’  Crops  As  Reported 
Direct  by  Canners 

You  need  this  kind  of  information.  Contribute  your 
share  and  keep  this  column  up  to  the  minute.  We  urge 
your  co-operation  and  invite  your  communications. 


BEANS 

CAVE  SPRINGS,  ARK.,  June  16,  1936 — Owing  to  dry 
weather  will  not  have  over  75  per  cent  of  normal  crop. 
Some  canning  being  done  at  this  time. 

EUBANK,  KY.,  June  22,  1936 — Acreage  65  per  cent. 
Too  dry. 

MONROVIA,  MD.,  June  23,  1936 — Stringbeans:  Did 
not  plant  any  this  year  due  to  the  terribly  small  yield 
we  have  had  for  the  past  two  years. 

CABBAGE 

PHELPS,  N.  Y.,  June  22,  1936 — Looks  as  if  cabbage 
for  kraut  will  be  very  scarce  this  coming  year  due  to 
the  growers  inability  to  procure  plants.  First  the 
freeze  and  then  the  dry  weather  destroyed  nearly  50 
per  cent  of  the  plants,  so  there  will  be  a  very  reduced 
acreage  in  this  section.  Besides  a  reduction  in  acre¬ 
age,  the  crop  will  be  late. 

CLYDE,  OHIO,  June  23, 1936 — Plants  now  being  trans¬ 
planted  from  plant  beds  to  the  fields.  Soil  very  dry, 
badly  in  need  of  moisture.  Think  we  will  have  plenty 
of  plants  for  our  contracted  acreage.  Unless  weather 
conditions  stay  hot  and  dry,  we  expect  a  normal  yield. 
Our  contracted  acreage  is  slightly  higher  than  last 
year.  Do  not  expect  to  buy  any  outside  of  our  con¬ 
tracts.  This  will  cut  our  pack  to  about  30  per  cent 
of  our  capacity. 

CORN 

MONROVIA,  MD.,  June  23,  1936 — Looking  very  good. 
Have  had  some  nice  showers  in  the  past  couple  of 
weeks,  which  have  helped  the  looks  of  everything. 
Acreage  about  normal. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  June  18,  1936 — Has  not  gotten  olf 
to  a  good  start.  Due  to  the  dry  weather  some  of  it  has 
not  been  planted.  It  is  very  difficult  to  estimate  the 
yield  at  the  present  time,  but  we  do  not  feel  that  we 
will  get  more  than  80  per  cent  of  the  crop. 

PEAS 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  June  18,  1936 — It  is  still  very  dry 
here.  Have  not  had  a  good  rain  for  over  a  month. 
Expect  to  start  on  our  early  peas  next  week.  Vines  are 


very  short  and  peas  not  set  very  heavy.  Do  not  see 
how  it  will  be  possible  for  us  to  get  more  than  40  cases 
per  acre  from  the  early  ones.  Should  we  get  rain  the 
late  peas  should  do  a  little  better.  We  are  now  esti¬ 
mating  about  50  cases  per  acre  from  the  late  varieties. 

TOMATOES 

CAVE  SPRINGS,  ARK.,  June  16, 1936 — Contracted  acre¬ 
age  short  owing  to  dry  weather.  Some  canners  report 
about  50  per  cent  of  their  plants  set;  others  75  per 
cent.  Looks  like  a  light  crop. 

PEKIN,  IND.,  June  24,  1936 — It  has  been  approxi¬ 
mately  seven  weeks  since  we  have  had  any  rainfall 
through  this  section,  which  has  considerably  retarded 
setting  of  plants.  As  near  as  we  can  determine,  we 
will  have  about  75  per  cent  of  our  contracted  acreage 
set  in  the  field.  The  growing  crop  is  looking  very  well, 
considering  the  lack  of  moisture.  Plants  have  good 
color  and  making  roots,  but  growing  slowly.  We  must 
have  rain  within  a  few  days  or  crops  through  this  sec¬ 
tion  are  going  to  be  badly  damaged. 

EUBANK,  KY.,  June  22, 1936 — Too  dry;  plants  dying. 
Stand  about  75  per  cent.  80  per  cent  of  acreage  set. 
As  a  whole  condition  of  crop  is  around  65  per  cent. 

OAKTON,  KY.,  June  22,  1936 — Crop  in  Western  Ken¬ 
tucky  is  cut  about  50  per  cent  in  acreage  and  two  to 
three  weeks  late.  Dry  north  winds  have  hindered 
growth  and  transplanting. 

PADUCAH,  KY.,  June  18, 1936 — Rain  all  around  us  but 
we  have  had  none  since  April.  Everything  dried  up 
in  McCracken  and  Ballard  Counties.  We  contracted 
for  600  acres,  but  farmers  are  not  setting  plants.  No 
prospects  for  a  crop. 

FEDERALSBURG,  MD.,  June  22,  1936 — Looking  very 
good  since  the  rain  about  two  weeks  ago.  Somewhat 
later  than  usual.  Acreage  not  as  large  as  last  year. 

SOLOMONS,  MD.,  June  23,  1936 — Beds  so  damaged  by 
drought  that  many  were  abandoned,  cutting  the  acre¬ 
age  to  such  an  extent  that  we  have  decided  not  to 
operate. 

MARSHFIELD,  MO.,  June  22,  1936 — Acreage  about  50 
per  cent  of  normal.  Yield  or  prospective  yield  at  this 


Stainless  Steel  Tube  and  Fittings 


STANDARD  of  Quality  in  stainless  steel  tank  con¬ 
struction.  Besides  cooking  and  pre-heating  tanks 
of  standard  design  and  equipment,  Langsenkamp 
builds  tanks  to  individual  specifications  and  hand¬ 
les,  every  year,  orders  for  leading  canners.  Simply 


Oomeatic  Distribntors — A.  K.  Robins  ft  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  T. ;  J.  Lu  Ferguson  Company,  Joliet, 
Illinois ;  Berlin  CUapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wisconsin ;  Bellingham  Chain  ft  Forge  Co.,  South  Bellingham,  Wash. ;  Emmons  &  Gallagher,  Oakland, 
California.  Canadian  Dietribntor — The  Brown  Bogjn  Foundry  ft  Machine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada.  Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  Lecluyse,  S.  A., 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  Manufacturers  for  Continental  Europe. 


%  Field  Hamper 
20  quarts 


FOUR  TYPES  FOUR  PRICES 

Tomato  Field  Baskets 

Progressive  canners  everywhere  use  f  baskets  instead  of 
old  fashion  field  crates  because  they  save  time,  labor,  space 
and  money.  Tomatoes  keep  longer  in  Baskets  because  of 
thorough  ventilation.  We  are  the  largest  manufacturers 
in  the  U.  S. 

Write  us  for  prices 

PLANTERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Inc. 

PORTSMOUTH,  VIRGINIA 


F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  COMPANY,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 


For  economical,  hish  quality  production,  KYLER  LABELINQ 
and  BOXING  MACHINES  are  without  equal.  Their  initial 
low  cost,  dependable  operation  and  freedom  from  repairs  make 
them  the  most  profitable  machines  of  this  type  ever  built. 
KYLER  LABELING  and  BOXING  MACHINES  embody 
time-tried  and  proved  principles  of  construction  throughout, 
with  working  parts  that  are  strong,  simple  and  accurate. 


Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md.,  u.  s.  a. 


The  Kykr  LABELER  and  BOXER 


LANGSENKAMP  EQUIPMENT 

Means  Lower  Cost  Production 
and  Higher  Quality  Product 
Remember  that  Langsenkamp  Equipment  for  Tomato  Products 
works  for  a  TWO-WAY  PROFIT.  It  lowers  costs.  It  im¬ 
proves  quality.  Kook-More  Koils  and  cooking  units,  Indiana 
Pulpers,  Finishers,  Juice  Extractors  are  the  lowest  cost  equip¬ 
ment  available  on  the  basis  of  their  efficiency,  low  upkeep,  long 
life  and  tremendous  capacities. 

ITrite  or  wire  your  needs  today 


LANGSENKAMP  STAINLESS 
STEEL  TANKS  in  Standard  De¬ 
sign  or  to  Individual  Specifications 

Langsenkamp  Stainless  Steel 


June  29, 1936 


With  Langsenkamp  EASY-FLO  Stainless  Steel  Tube  and  Fittings 
you  can  easily  and  quickly  erect,  with  your  own  maintenance 
crew,  lines  that  afford  protection  from  contamination;  that  are 
absolutely  void  of  pockets  where  bacteria  forms;  that  impart  no 
metallic  taste;  that  are  non-corrosive.  Fittings  true  in  radius 
and  provide  lines  for  easy  flow  of  product.  Lower  in  cost  than 
cast  fittings. 


I  ftynoryi/Aijn 


FASY-nn 


Now  You  Can  Afford  Stainless 
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time  is  not  over  50  per  cent  of  normal,  and  with  our 
rainfall  about  thirteen  inches  short  of  what  our  terri¬ 
tory  should  have  for  this  time  of  the  year,  we  are  in 
quite  a  delicate  position.  If  we  get  occasional  showers, 
it  would  help  immensely.  Stop  and  think  a  few  minutes. 

If  other  territories  are  anything  like  ours,  the  situa¬ 
tion  for  all  canners  is  quite  bullish.  Our  territory  just 
cannot  “bear”  the  market  this  year. 

FREDONIA,  N.  Y.,  June  22,  1936 — Plants  in  ground 
about  two  week  now.  Very  dry  since  planting.  Acre¬ 
age  about  normal ;  probable  yield  normal. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  June  18,  1936 — Look  fair.  Dry 
weather  and  the  cut  worms  have  bothered  them  some, 
but  if  nothing  unexpected  happens,  and  we  get  a  little 
rain  from  time  to  time,  are  expecting  to  get  a  fair  crop. 

PORT  CLINTON,  OHIO,  June  22,  1936 — Condition  of 
crop  90  per  cent  of  normal  on  fall  plowed  soil ;  10  per 
cent  to  50  per  cent  on  spring  plowed  soil.  Need  rain 
badly  and  prospects  depend  entirely  on  this.  We  have 
500  acres. 

LITTLESTOWN,  PA.,  June  20,  1936 — Just  finished  set¬ 
ting  plants  in  fields.  Planting  about  10  days  later  than 
normal.  We  have  100  acres  under  contract.  Shortage 
of  early  plants  due  to  the  early  extreme  dry  weather. 

NORTH  GIRARD,  PA.,  June  23,  1936 — Have  a  fairly 
good  stand,  but  very  much  in  need  of  moisture. 

DUNLAP,  TENN.,  June  21,  1936 — Condition  of  crop  is 
10  per  cent.  Ordinarily  we  can  from  12  to  30  cars,  but 
doubt  if  we  can  one  car  this  year.  Drought  hit  us  hard. 
Very  few  plants  set  out. 

RIDGELY,  TENN.,  June  18,  1936 — Condition  of  crop  is 
poor  due  to  dry  weather.  60  per  cent  of  acreage  in 
field;  cannot  have  over  75  per  cent.  Yield  expected 
to  be  short  unless  we  get  sufficient  rainfall  for  balance 
of  season. 

DOWNINGS,  VA.,  June  20,  1936 — About  finished  set¬ 
ting  plants  since  recent  rains.  Crop  will  be  later  on 
account  of  drought;  probably  one  week  to  ten  days. 
Not  quite  full  acreage  as  anticipated ;  will  probably  be 
cut  about  15  per  cent  due  principally  to  shortage  of 
plants. 

FRUIT 

BENTON  HARBOR,  MICH.,  June  22,  1936 — Red  Sour 
Pitted  Cherries:  Cherries  around  our  southern  plant 
in  Berrien  County  are  very  light  and  do  not  expect  to 
operate  on  this  item  at  that  location  this  year.  Cherries 
around  our  Hart  plant  in  Oceana  County  will  have  the 
biggest  crop  that  this  county  has  ever  had. 

Black  Raspberries :  Around  our  southern  plant  looks 
as  though  we  will  have  a  full  crop. 

LAWRENCE,  MICH.,  June  23,  1936  —  Black  Rasp¬ 
berries:  Dry;  need  rain.  Last  rain  was  June  1st. 

Red  Cherries :  Only  about  25  per  cent  of  last  year’s 
crop  set  and  that  needs  rain. 


NEW  BUILDING  FOR  DEWEY  AND  ALMY 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

Executives  and  the  office  force  of  Dewey  and 
Almy  Chemical  Company,  makers  of  adhesives 
and  sealing  compounds  for  the  glass  and  tin  can 
industry,  have  recently  moved  into  a  newly  completed 
office  building  at  the  company’s  plant  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.  Besides  executive  offices  and  the  stenographic 
and  order  departments,  the  building  will  also  house 
conference  and  reception  rooms  and  one  of  the  most 
complete  Portland  cement  testing  laboratories  in  the 
country. 

Many  unique  features  were  incorporated  in  the  new 
building,  which  is  air-conditioned  throughout.  The 
walls  are  heavily  insulated  with  glass  wool,  and,  to  com¬ 
plete  the  insulation  and  prevent  condensation,  even  the 
windows  are  insulated.  This  is  accomplished  by  a  new 
method  of  double-glazing  developed  by  the  Dewey  and 
Almy  Company.  By  means  of  their  Ross  Window 
Strips  (which  can  be  used  on  both  old  and  new  win¬ 
dows)  the  second  pane  of  glass  is  inserted  giving  a  one- 
half  inch  dead  air  space,  which  reduces  heat  losses 
more  than  50  per  cent. 

The  air-conditioning  duct-work  was  also  installed  in 
two  sections  so  that  more  cool  air  can  be  directed  to 
the  sunny  side  of  the  building  in  the  morning  and 
afternoon.  Newly  sunk  artesian  wells  supply  cold 
water  for  the  air-conditioning  unit. 

The  concrete  foundations  were  made  from  a  TDA- 
Portland  cement  which  contains  the  newly  developed 
catalyst  called  TDA,  another  Dewey  and  Almy  product. 
This  remarkable  material,  already  being  used  by  many 
of  the  large  cement  producers,  is  designed  to  impart 
strength,  durability,  and  early  setting  to  Portland 
cements.  While  the  walls  were  being  poured  sample 
cylinders  of  the  concrete  used  were  made  and  tested, 
and  these  all  showed  extremely  high  compressive 
strength. 

To  facilitate  speedy  service  to  their  customers,  a 
special  pneumatic  tube  system  has  been  installed  be¬ 
tween  the  order  department,  credit  department,  and 
factory  shipping  room.  Another  interesting  feature 
is  the  accoustic  board  used  on  walls  and  ceiling  of  the 
stenographic  department  to  eliminate  noise-fatigue. 

The  building  itself  is  a  two-story  structure  of  brick 
in  colonial  style,  connected  with  the  rest  of  the  plant 
across  the  tracks  by  an  overhead  passage.  This  is  the 
eighteenth  building  to  be  added  to  its  plant  by  the 
Dewey  and  Almy  Company,  which  was  organized  in 
1919.  In  addition,  the  company  maintains  factories 
in  Oakland,  Cal.;  Farnham,  Quebec;  London,  and 
Naples,  besides  sales  offices  in  many  other  cities  both 
in  this  country  and  abroad.  Employees  at  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  plant  total  430,  besides  those  employed  in  the 
branches. 
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PIPE  BLANCHER 


The  BERLIN  CHAPMAN  PIPE  BLANCHER  was  de- 

signed  and  built  to  fulfill  a  demand  for  a  Blancher  which  could 
be  sterilized  completely.  The  PIPE  BLANCHER  consists  of 
a  Blanching  Unit  (as  shown)  with  heat  controls  and  variable 
time  devices;  an  Inlet  Unit  which  receives  food  at  any  point  in 
the  plant;  a  Washing  and  Discharge  Unit  which  thoroughly 
washes  and  discharges  at  any  point  in  the  plant. 

Write  for  full  information. 


Jt  Single  Unit  orJ!  Complete  Canning  Plant 
BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.  BERLIN,  WIS. 


Your  Seed  is  Your  Fortune 

Good  Leonard  Seed — Fine  quality  in  the  can 

CONTRACT  NOW 

PEAS,  BEANS,  CORN,.  CUCUMBER,  TOMATO 
and  Other  Seeds  for  the  Canner. 

LEONARD  SEED  COMPANY 

CHICAGO 


WaHAMPERsf? 


NEW  IMPROVED  BASKET 

will  last  a  season  or  more  longer 

At  No  Extra  Cost 


Write  for  Samples  and  ^Prices 

RIVERSIDE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

MURFREESBORO,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


MORE  PEAS 

per  TON 

WITH  IDEAL 

V ine  Sepa  ration 

HAMACHEK  IDEAL  VINER 
FEEDER  with  VINE  DISTRI- 
BUTOR  separates  the  vines 
giving  a  continuous  even  feed 
to  the  viner,  permitting  an 
even  operating  speed,  saving 
power  and  labor. 

Large  forkfuls  of  peas  can  be  fed  to  the 
machine  which  will  automatically  separate 
the  load  eliminating  bunching  and  rolling, 
assuring  a  thorough  thrashing  of  peas  out 
of  the  vines  with  minimum  of  breakage, 
resulting  in  more  peas,  particularly  of  the 
smaller  sizes,  per  ton  of  vines. 

The  feeding  end  is  about  twenty  inches 
lower  than  the  viner  to  make  pitching 
easier.  The  distributor  is  pivoted  so 
that  the  discharge  end  automatically 
raises  when  too  large  a  load  is  fed.  Any 
load  that  can  enter  between  the  distri¬ 
butor  and  conveyor  will  pass  into  the 
viner  without  clogging. 

Can  be  installed  on  any  viner. 

Over  3000  in  use. 

FRANK  HAMACHEK 
MACHINE  CO. 

KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 


Also  Manufacturers  of 

VINERS,  ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS  AND 
CHAIN  ADJUSTERS 
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GROUP  ADVERTISING 

By  “BETTER  PROFITS’* 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 

“Better  Profits”,  an  expert  of  long  experience,  devotes  his 
articles  to  the  consideration  and.  discussion  of  sales  questiens 
in  an  effort  to  assist  you  better  market  your  production.  Your 
opinions  are  welcome  and  questions  invited. — Editor^s  Note. 


ONCE  in  a  while  reported  comments  of  leading 
canners  re.  some  situation  in  connection  with 
things  as  they  are  is  so  indicative  of  the  judg¬ 
ment  exercised  by  the  majority  that  due  weight  should 
be  given  to  them.  During  the  past  few  weeks  I  have 
personally  heard  scathing  comment  concerning  the 
action  of  the  State  of  Florida  in  first  of  all  taxing  all 
citrus  fruits  used  by  canners  3  cents  a  box  and  then 
spending  the  money  so  raised. 

The  general  idea  seems  to  be  that  as  long  as  the  crop 
is  short,  it  will  clean  up  anyway  and  the  3  cents  a  box 
might  just  as  well  be  returned  to  the  canners,  certainly 
we  are  told  and  read  it’s  a  burning  shame  that  the 
expense  of  an  advertising  campaign  is  to  be  borne  at 
this  time.  A  leading  grapefruit  canner  says  as  much 
in  a  trade  paper.  Fortunately,  in  the  same  issue  we 
read  another  account  of  this  attempt  on  the  part  of 
wise  canners  and  the  State  of  Florida  to  so  popularize 
the  citrus  fruits  grown  within  its  borders  that  he  who 
reads  even  hurriedly  may  grow  to  know  Florida’s 
oranges,  grapefruit,  etc.,  as  being  of  the  best. 

We  quote: 

“Six  national  magazines  and  Sunday  supplements 
will  be  used  through  June,  July  and  August  to  tell  the 
consuming  public  how  to  add  zest  and  charm  to  the 
summer  menu  with  canned  citrus  fruits  and  juices.  A 
plan  is  also  under  way  whereby  thousands  of  visitors 
to  Florida  will  be  made  into  boosters  for  citrus  prod¬ 
ucts.”  Here  is  most  interesting  comment  following. 
“Because  advertising  was  used  to  open  new  markets 
and  fruit  sold  further  west  than  usual,  Florida 
tangerine  growers  increased  their  income  $852,252 
over  the  previous  year.  Some  twenty-eight  markets 
that  had  not  bought  the  fruit  during  the  previous  year 
took  carloads.” 

The  “million  dollar  club”  members  of  the  canning 
fraternity  are  all  members  of  firms  doing  what 
amounts  to  continuous  advertising.  The  leaders  in 
the  industry  are  for  it  one  hundred  per  cent,  but  for 
their  own  advertising  first,  of  course.  The  rank  and 
file  agree  something  should  be  done  toward  profitably 
moving  crops  when  markets  are  glutted  and  are  all 
too  content  to  allow  matters  to  slide  when  packs  are 
short  and  promptly  sold  at  anything  approaching  a 
normal  profit.  Each  should  remember  the  words 
quoted  before,  “Because  advertising  was  used  to  open 
new  markets,  tangerine  growers  increased  their  in¬ 
come  over  $800,000.00  over  the  year  previous.”  Every 
reader  of  this  article  knows  personally  some  canner  or 
canners  able  each  year  to  dispose  of  their  output 
profitably  because  of  established  demand  from  con¬ 


sumers.  Whenever  an  industry  is  farsighted  enough 
to  allow  itself  to  be  taxed  substantially  under  the 
supervision  of  a  product  commission  for  the  purpose 
of  furthering  the  interests  of  that  industry,  it  should 
attract  sound  investors.  We  congratulate  the  citrus 
fruit  canners  of  Florida  as  a  whole  on  their  foresight 
in  starting  the  establishment  of  their  industry  on  a 
sound  foundation  of  created  consumer  interest! 

We  read  of  absolutely  bare  markets  for  some  canned 
foods  before  the  new  pack  begins.  Tush  and  nonsense ! 
Strawberries  in  my  home  city  have  been  delicious  this 
season  but  a  short  crop  because  of  the  lack  of  adequate 
moisture.  Is  the  market  bare?  Not  by  a  long  shot! 
Housewives  are  paying  10  cents  a  quart  more  for  good 
berries  than  they  did  a  week  ago,  but  the  market  is 
not  bare.  Probably  a  few  more  berries  will  be  carried 
over  by  dealers  this  week-end  than  were  on  hand  a 
week  ago.  The  price  to  the  user  is  higher,  not  so  many 
quarts  by  hundreds  and  thousands  are  being  moved  in 
the  last  six  days  as  were  moved  the  previous  six,  but 
the  market  is  not  bare!  Growers  are  receiving  for 
their  pick  what  the  market  situation  warrants.  And 
in  so  doing  are  coming  much  closer  to  getting  a  profit 
on  their  berries  than  they  did  a  week  ago.  Nothing 
can  prevent  the  grapefruit  canner  this  year  from  ask¬ 
ing  enough  for  their  pack  to  slow  up  movement  to  the 
pantry  until  stocks  are  still  available  when  the  new 
pack  comes  onto  the  market.  Simple  when  you  think 
of  it,  isn’t  it?  If  the  entire  pack  has  been  sold  for 
future  delivery  at  low  prices,  low  enough  so  that  retail 
distributors  may  rush  it  in  its  entirety  to  the  tables  of 
the  nation,  a  word  to  retail  distributors  will  cause  them 
to  willingly  up  their  asking  prices  at  retail  until  move¬ 
ment  is  slowed  and  stocks  stretched  out  until  December. 

This  afternoon  I  called  on  one  of  the  leading  general 
stores  in  a  middle  western  state.  A  few  years  ago  this 
store  averaged  sales  of  better  than  two  hundred  dollars 
a  day  every  working  day  of  the  year.  Then  the  de¬ 
pression  came  along,  buying  habits  changed,  advertis¬ 
ing  mediums  became  different  and  more  expensive  to 
command.  Advertising  such  as  was  engaged  in  for 
several  years  after  a  newly  built  store  was  opened  was 
largely  discontinued.  Membership  in  a  grocery  co¬ 
operative  advertising  group  was  taken  on  and  sufficient 
grocery,  meat,  fruit  and  vegetable  advertising  done 
by  means  of  the  medium  employed  by  the  group  to  keep 
sales  in  these  commodities  on  the  up-grade.  The  gen¬ 
eral  store  business  lagged  far  behind.  Lately  the 
owner  of  this  store  has  dusted  off  his  old  mimeograph, 
employed  a  young  man  trained  in  the  work  to  do  his 
art  work  for  him  and  five-page  mimeographed  bulletins 
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are  mailed  weekly  to  a  list  of  seven  hundred  farmers. 
While  in  the  store  interviewing  the  owner  this  after¬ 
noon  we  were  almost  constantly  interrupted  by  cus¬ 
tomers  looking  for  goods  advertised  on  these  bulletins. 
The  proprietor  was  all  smiles,  naturally.  He  said,  “A 
fellow’s  got  to  advertise  these  days !  And  he’s  as  right 
as  rain!  And  still,  we  read  comment  and  hear  wails 
because  the  State  of  Florida  will  spend  3  cents  a  box 
on  all  citrus  fruits  used  by  canners  for  advertising 
those  fruits  and  juices. 

If  your  state  or  local  association  has  any  ideas  as 
to  how  they  may  help  you  sell  more  goods  profitably 
by  means  of  a  prorated  advertising  campaign,  quit 
envying  the  big  fellows  with  their  own  gigantic  adver¬ 
tising  campaigns,  get  behind  the  one  to  be  promoted 
by  your  association,  make  it  your  own  and  really  go 
to  town  in  sales  as  you  have  never  gone  before.  If 
there  is  no  activity  along  these  lines  in  your  associa¬ 
tion,  start  something.  This  summer  and  fall  will  be  a 
splendid  time  in  which  to  do  it.  People  will  be  hearing 
so  much  about  the  relative  merits  and  demerits  of 
various  political  aspirants  to  office  they  will  be  apt  to 
welcome  any  diversion  in  connection  with  advertising 
having  to  do  with  new  and  better  uses  for  an  old  food 
product  in  cans. 

It  seems  as  if  the  Florida  Citrus  Commission  is  a 
virile  body  anyway.  Referring  again  to  article  appear¬ 
ing  recently  we  read  comment  about  the  return  of 
Florida  citrus  growers  to  the  idea  of  producing  quality 
fruit.  In  the  words  of  the  Agricultural  Research  In¬ 
stitute,  “The  Florida  Citrus  Commission  is  given  credit 
for  this.”  More  power  to  them  then.  Quote  their 
action  to  your  governing  body  in  your  association. 
Point  out  the  increase  in  the  income  of  tangerine 
growers  in  Florida  because  of  an  advertising  campaign 
and  extension  of  markets,  quote  any  man  in  authority 
in  merchandising  as  to  the  value  of  an  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  and  then  work  as  you  have  never  worked  before 
to  put  over  your  ideas. 

Lest  readers  think  we  feel  too  strongly  the  value  of 
association  activities  in  such  merchandising  support 
let  me  point  out  that  substantial  progress  is  being  made 
in  merchandising  among  a  number  of  industries  work¬ 
ing  co-operatively  among  members.  If  the  boogie  man 
of  consumer  co-operatives  must  be  met  and  defeated 
in  the  near  future  no  single  canner  no  matter  how  large 
is  big  enough  to  do  the  job,  a  number  of  canners 
banded  into  a  strong  merchandising  association  can 
and  probably  will  do  it.  Because  you  have  never  ex¬ 
pected  sales  help  from  your  association  is  little  reason 
why  you  should  not  have  it.  If  one  state  and  a  product 
commission  can  do  the  job  in  spite  of  active  comment 
against  it,  your  canners  association  can  do  as  well  or 
better  if  you  will  get  it  started  along  the  road.  Some 
have  started,  become  discouraged  and  stopped.  Others 
must  take  up  the  burden  where  it  has  been  dropped  and 
carry  it  successfully  to  a  conclusion. 

And,  of  course,  if  you  are  so  unfortunately  situated 
you  are  unable  to  get  any  action  from  your  association, 
be  your  resources  large  or  small,  do  what  you  can  this 
year,  right  now,  toward  creating  consumer  interest  in 
your  products.  Your  sales  and  profits  will  increase 
as  you  do! 


This  Year  Use — 

CERTIFIED  TOMATO  PLANTS 

Grown  from  the  Distinguished 

STOKES  MASTER  MARGLOBE 

Many  of  the  high  yielding  acreages  of  the  past 
season  were  the  product  of  these  plants.  They 
carry  an  authentic  record  for  heavy  yields  of 
high  quality  fruit.  Without  this  combination 
you  had  better  not  grow  tomatoes.  These  are 
not  times  to  risk  poor  crops  by  the  use  of  plants 
of  doubtful  origin.  These  plants  cost  no  more 
than  ordinary  strains.  We  shall  be  glad  to  help 
you  locate  them  among  the  Georgia  growers. 

On  account  of  prevailing  conditions  we  advise 
early  reservations. 

FRANCIS  C.  STOKES  &  CO.,  INC. 

Tomato  Somd  Broodmra  and  Crowmra 

Moorestown,  New  Jersey 
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With  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

By  “OBSERVER” 


PATMAN  BILL  SIGNED 

By  far  the  outstanding  feature  in  the  past  week’s  developments 
was  final  enactment  of  the  Borah- Van  Nuys-Robinson- 
Patman  bill  into  law  through  signature  of  the  President. 

This  successful  culmination  of  the  drive  for  remedial  legisla¬ 
tion  to  regulate  trade  practices  in  the  industry  will  undoubtedly 
be  reflected  by  changed  conditions  in  grocery  distribution.  Just 
how  radical  these  changes  will  be  rests  very  largely  upon  in¬ 
terpretations  of  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  new  anti-discrimi¬ 
nation  law,  and  the  outcome  of  litigation  which  is  expected  to 
ensue  when  enforcement  really  strikes  its  stride. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  expected  to  enter  the  pic¬ 
ture  actively  in  the  near  future  as  the  regulatory  factor  in  in¬ 
terpretation  and  enforcement  of  the  new  law,  and  upon  the  vigor 
with  which  this  agency  proceeds,  will  rest  the  immediate  future 
of  the  new  law. 

There  are  many  and  conflicting  interpretations  of  the  various 
provisions  in  the  new  law,  and  the  industry  is  not  expected  to 
arrive  at  a  “shakedown”  status  for  some  weeks  to  come. 

An  initial  effort  to  reconcile  the  provisions  of  the  law  with 
reality  in  the  industry  will  be  made  at  a  meeting  of  the  National 
Food  and  Grocery  Conference  Committee,  expected  to  be  held  in 
New  York  during  the  week  of  July  12.  Paul  S.  Willis,  chairman 
of  the  conference  group,  and  likewise  president  of  the  Associated 
Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  has  expressed  the  hope  that 
some  agreement  of  industry  factors  will  be  possible  through  the 
exchange  of  inter-group  ideas.  The  conference  committee  hopes 
to  reach  an  amicable  basis  of  adjustment,  whereby  trade  prac¬ 
tices  can  be  brought  into  line  with  the  provisions  of  the  new 
law  with  a  minimum  of  market  disturbance. 

IN  DALLAS 

ETAILERS  JUBILANT — Members  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Retail  Grocers,  meeting  at  Dallas,  Texas,  for  their 
39th  Annual  Convention  this,  week  were  jubilant  at  final  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  anti-discrimination  legislation,  which  the  retailers 
have  backed  since  its  inception.  Enforcement  of  the  new  law, 
the  retailers  believe,  will  still  further  strengthen  their  position 
in  the  food  field,  which  has  already  shown  substantial  progress 
according  to  D.  A.  Affleck,  president  of  the  organization  for  the 
past  two  years,  who  said  in  his  annual  report  to  the  retailers: 
“The  National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers  is  today  a  large 
recognized  force  in  the  entire  food  and  grocery  industry.  I  do 
not  believe  that  I  am  unduly  bragging  when  I  say  that  it  is 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  important  trade  associations  in 
the  entire  country.  This  thought  is  expressed  because  I  have 
noticed  with  increasing  pride  that  the  National  Association  of 
Retail  Grocers  has  been  recognized  publicly  as  wielding  a  certain 
influence  over  national  gatherings  of  trade  groups,  and  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  food  and  grocery  industry  does  the  association 
receive  official  recognition. 

“The  independent  retail  grocery  business  has,  in  the  last  few 
years,  amply  demonstrated  its  indestructible  character  by  its 
ability  to  shape  itself  to  successfully  meet  and  check  the  keenest 
and  most  aggressive  and  ruthless  competition.  Without  any 
advantage,  and  even  at  a  disadvantage,  the  individual  retail 
grocer  is  not  only  surviving,  but  is  steadily  forging  ahead  of 
competition,  and  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  he  has  already 
begun  to  show  what  he  can  do,  with  proper  organization  and 
leadership.” 


RETAILERS  SEEK  REFORM — The  retailers’  association,  at 
their  Dallas  meeting,  expressed  strenuous  disapproval  of  some 
industry  practices  which  have  shown  a  rapid  growth  in  recent 
years.  Free  deals  and  premium  distribution  in  particular  have 
incurred  the  ire  of  the  independent  retailer  where  the  latter  is 
not  adequately  compensated  for  his  co-operation  in  making  such 
sales  plans  of  the  manufacturers  effective. 

Outlining  the  stand  of  the  independent  retailer  on  these 
questions,  H.  C.  Petersen,  secretary-manager  of  the  retailers’ 
national  group,  said:  “We  believe  that  the  individual  type  of 
distribution  contributes  much  to  the  welfare  of  society  and  meets 
every  demand  for  efficiency  and  service.  We  believe  the  in¬ 
dividual  retail  grocer  contributes  much  to  the  social  happiness 
of  society  and  is  materially  assisting  in  keeping  open  the  avenues 
of  individual  opportunity  and  enterprise.  We  have  contributed 
as  an  industry  in  helping  advance  efficiency  to  a  point  where 
the  cost  of  distribution  has  been  lowered  with  benefit  to  the 
consumer.  We  are  contending  for  an  equality  of  opportunity  in 
the  markets  of  America.  In  the  furtherance  of  this  ideal,  we 
have  worked  with  other  associations  of  like  ideals  to  secure 
legislation  which  will  outlaw  crooked  and  misleading  trade  and 
merchandising  practices  and  protect  small  business  against  the 
wiles  of  the  ruthless  price  cutter. 

“To  be  assured  of  a  continuity  of  the  splendid  service  now 
rendered  the  producer  and  manufacturer,  in  affording  the  con¬ 
sumer  easy  access  to  a  variety  of  food  and  grocery  products,  the 
retail  grocer  must  be  properly  compensated  for  his  services.  He 
must  have  a  profit  on  every  transaction.” 

NROG  EXPANDING — Continued  expansion  in  activities  of 
retailer-owned  wholesale  grocers  was  reported  at  the  mid-year 
meeting  of  the  National  Retailer-Owned  Grocers  at  Dallas  dur¬ 
ing  the  week.  Since  the  first  of  the  year,  the  organization 
reported,  six  new  retailer-owned  units,  with  a  grocer  member¬ 
ship  of  over  1,500  stores,  have  been  added  to  the  organization. 
The  association  recently  opened  offices  in  San  Francisco  and 
Baltimore  and  enlarged  quarters  at  its  national  headquarters  in 
the  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  were  made  necessary  due  to 
increased  business  activities. 

The  organization  has  likewise  expanded  its  private-label  dis¬ 
tribution,  adding  its  own  brand  of  flour  and  launching  a  con¬ 
trolled  soft-drink  program. 

W.  M.  D.  Miller,  president  of  NROG,  presided  at  the  Dallas 
meeting,  with  Martin  B.  Sand,  manager,  reviewing  the  work  of 
the  past  six  months,  and  outlining  the  organization’s  plans  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year.  Increased  merchandising  activities 
to  embody  radio  advertising,  spectacular  monthly  sales,  and  a 
means  of  bringing  the  consumer  closer  to  the  food  stores  affili¬ 
ated  with  NROG  were  presented  for  the  approval  of  the 
organization. 

ENFORCEMENT — The  National  Food  Brokers’  Association, 
which  consistently  supported  the  program  leading  up  to  the 
enactment  of  the  new  anti-discrimination  law  by  Congress  will 
dedicate  itself  to  the  enforcement  of  this  statute,  said  Clarence 
M.  Huber,  president  of  the  National  Food  Brokers’  Association, 
in  an  address  before  the  retailers’  gathering  in  Dallas. 

Mr.  Huber  spoke  on  the  closer  accord  which  has  developed 
between  the  food  brokers  of  the  country  and  the  individual  re¬ 
tailers  as  a  result  of  their  cooperation  in  the  drive  for  the 
Borah-Van  Nuys-Robinson-Patman  law,  and  predicted  that 
adequate  enforcement  of  the  law  will  go  far  toward  improving 
trade  conditions  within  the  industry. 
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AYARS  TOMATO 
JUICE  FILLER 


Used  by  leading  manu¬ 
facturers  for  filling 
Tomato  Juice. 

mato  Pulp  and  Puree, 
m*  Clear  Soup,  etc 

Q  For  Syruping  Fruits, 

String  Beans,  Beets,  etc. 

•  Has  no  air  vent  stems  to  dam¬ 
age  fruit. 

•  Designed  for  high  speed. 

•  Belt  drive  or  direct  connected. 

•  Fills  absolutely  accurate. 

•  No  can,  no  fill. 

•  Rapid  Valve. 

•  Built  in  two  sizes — 

•  Eight  Valve  and  Twelve  Valve. 


NIAGARA 

TOMATO  WASHER 


#  Not  only  washes  the  dirt  from  the  tomatoes 
but  washes  out  the  Larvae  and  decay  spots 

greatly  decreasing  spoilage  spores  and  mold  W 

count  without  injury  to  the  tomatoes.  ja  fll 

•  The  machine  is  divided  into  several  compart-  ff 

ments,  each  equipped  with  revolving  paddles  set  on  a  center  shaft  U 
which  agitate  the  water  and  whirl  the  tomatoes  rapidly,  removing  * 
dirt  and  decay. 

#  As  the  tomatoes  are  fed  from  the  baskets,  the  paddles  lift  them  to  the  next 
compartment,  and  finally  are  discharged  by  the  inclined  endless  conveyor. 

•  Water  consumption  is  low,  that  from  the  three  spray  pipes  suffices. 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY,  INCORPORATED 

Baltimore/  Maryland 

Write  us  about  the  Tuc-Robins  Line  of  Whole  Grain  Corn  Canning  Machinery  ^ 

Write  us  for  quotations  or  plans  on  anything  that  you  may  require  for  the  cannery.  Write  for  copy  of  our  general  and  supplemental  catalog 
Robert  A.  Sindall,  President  Harry  R.  Stansbury,  Vice-President 
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CALLS  FOR  CO-OPERATION — The  day  of  un-coordinated 
action  for  major  trade  reforms  in  food  distribution  is  a  thing 
of  the  past,  said  Paul  S.  Willis,  president  of  the  Associated 
Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  in  his  talk  to  the  N ARGUS 
Convention. 

The  activities  of  the  industry  conference  committee,  Mr.  Willis 
said,  has  demonstrated  the  value  of  constructive  cooperation  by 
major  trade  groups.  He  predicted  that  a  continuation  of  this 
program  would  result  in  application  of  the  provisions  of  the 
new  anti-discrimination  law  with  relatively  little  trade 
disturbance. 

JOBBER-RETAILER  RELATIONS — T.  B.  Terry,  president 
of  National-American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association,  likewise 
dwelt  upon  the  benefits  of  cooperation  in  his  talk  before  the 
retail  grocers  gathered  in  Dallas  for  the  convention. 

Mr.  Terry  traced  the  long  relationship  between  the  jobbers’ 
group  and  the  independent  retail  trade,  and  stated  that  this 
close  accord  had  resulted  in  improving  the  position  of  both  the 
independent  wholesale  grocer  and  the  independent  retailer. 

PEA  STANDARDS  FURTHER  REVISED 

FURTHER  revision  of  McNary  Mapes  regula¬ 
tions  for  canned  peas  was  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  date  of  June 
19th.  The  revised  regulation  is  identical  with  that 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary  under  date  of  May  8th, 
with  the  exception  of  the  elimination  of  the  provision 
pertaining  to  the  percentage  of  sinkers  in  1.12  specific 
gravity  brine  and  the  increase  of  the  limit  for  alcohol 
insoluble  solids  from  23  per  cent  to  23.5  per  cent. 

The  text  of  the  regulation  effective  90  days  from 
promulgation  date  of  June  19th,  follows: 

Washington,  D.  C.,  June  19,  1936. 

CANNED  PEAS 

STANDARD  OF  QUALITY  AND  CONDITION 

60.  Standard  canned  peas  are  the  normally  flavored  and 
normally  colored  canned  food  consisting  of  the  immature,  un¬ 
broken  seed  of  the  common  or  garden  pea  (Pisum  sativum),  with 
or  without  seasoning  (sugar,  salt),  and  with  or  without  added 
potable  water.  The  product  is  practically  free  from  foreign 
material  and,  in  the  case  of  products  containing  added  liquid, 
the  liquor  present  is  reasonably  clear. 

MEANING  OF  TERMS 

61.  The  term  “normally  colored,”  as  it  relates  to  the  peas, 
means  a  naturally  developed  general  effect  of  green,  except  that 
not  to  exceed  4  per  cent  by  count  of  off-colored  peas,  such  as 
brown,  brown-potted,  white,  or  yellowish-white  peas  may  be 
present. 

62.  The  peas  are  “immature”  (1)  if  90  per  cent  or  more  by 
count  are  sufficiently  soft  so  that  either  cotyledon  is  crushed  by 
a  weight  of  less  than  907.2  grams  (2  pounds),  (2)  if  the  alcohol 
insoluble  solids  of  the  drained  peas  do  not  exceed  23.5  per  cent, 
and  (3)  if  less  than  25  per  cent  of  the  peas  by  count  are  swollen 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  rupture  the  skin  sufficiently  to  separate 
the  broken  edges  one-sixteenth  inch  or  more. 

63.  The  pea  seed  is  “unbroken”  if  80  per  cent  or  more  of  the 
units  by  count  are  in  such  a  condition  that  the  two  cotyledons 
are  still  held  together  by  the  skin,  even  though  the  cotyledons 
may  be  cracked  or  partially  crushed,  or  the  skin  split.  Each 
major  portion  of  a  skin  or  cotyledon  not  included  in  the  above 
definition  is  counted  as  a  broken  pea. 

64.  The  peas  are  “practically  free  from  foreign  material” 
when  they  are  entirely  free  from  material  which  varies  greatly 
in  size  or  specific  gravity  from  peas,  such  as  stones,  large  pieces 
of  pea  shell,  sticks;  and  when  they  contain  per  each  2  ounces 
of  net  contents  not  more  than  one  piece  of  material  which  closely 
approximates  peas  in  size  and  specific  gravity,  such  as  thistle 
buds,  daisy  heads,  portions  of  radish-seed  pods.  The  difficulty 
of  absolute  freedom  from  the  latter  class  of  foreign  material 
occasionally  renders  its  complete  exclusion  impracticable. 


65.  The  liquor  is  “reasonably  clear”  when  it  is  not  badly 
clouded  and  does  not  contain  considerable  sediment. 

PREPARATION  AND  EXAMINIATION  OF  SAMPLE 

66.  Transfer  the  contents  of  the  can  to  a  dish,  mix  and  remove 
a  sample  of  100  to  200  peas  to  be  used  in  tests  provided  in 
paragraphs  61,  62  (1)  and  (3),  and  63.  Place  these  peas  in  a 
dish  of  appropriate  size,  cover  them  with  liquor  if  liquor  is 
present,  and  keep  dish  covered  to  prevent  evaporation  until  the 
tests  are  actually  made.  Cover  the  remainder  of  the  sample  in 
the  same  manner  and  reserve  for  tests  provided  in  paragraphs 
62  (2),  64  and  65. 

67  (a).  Determine  if  90  per  cent  of  the  peas  are  “sufficiently 
soft”  (paragraph  62  (1)  by  the  following  method:  Remove  the 
skin  of  the  pea  and  place  one  cotyledon  on  its  flat  surface  on  a 
horizontal,  smooth  plate.  By  means  of  a  second  horizontal, 
smooth  plate  apply  vertically  an  initial  load  of  100  grams,  and 
increase  the  load  at  a  uniform,  continuous  rate  of  12  grams  per 
second  until  the  cotyledon  is  compressed  to  one-fourth  its 
original  thickness. 

67  (b).  Determine  percentage  of  alcohol  insoluble  solids  in 
the  drained  peas  (paragraph  62(2))  as  follows:  Pour  the 
sample,  provided  for  this  test  in  paragraph  66,  on  an  8-mesh 
screen,  using  a  8-inch  screen  for  containers  of  less  than  3  pounds 
net  weight,  and  a  12-inch  screen  for  larger  containers.  Spread 
the  peas  evenly  and  allow  to  drain.  Reserve  liquor,  if  any,  for 
test  provided  in  paragraph  65.  Transfer  peas  to  a  white  pan 
and  remove  foreign  material  for  tests  provided  in  paragraph  64. 
Add  a  volume  of  water  equal  to  double  the  volume  of  the  original 
sample.  Pour  back  on  the  screen,  spreading  the  peas  evenly, 
tilt  the  screen  as  much  as  possible  without  shifting  the  peas 
and  drain  for  2  minutes.  With  a  cloth  wipe  surplus  moisture 
from  lower  surface  of  screen,  grind  the  drained  peas  in  a  food 
chopper,  stir  until  homogeneous  and  weigh  20  grams  of  the 
ground  material  into  a  600  cc  beaker.  Add  300  cc  of  80  per 
cent  alcohol  (by  volume),  stir,  cover  beaker  and  bring  to  a  boil. 
Simmer  slowly  for  one-half  hour.  Fit  into  a  Buchner  funnel  a 
filter  paper,  previously  prepared  as  follows:  Place  a  paper  of 
appropriate  size  in  a  flat  bottom  dish,  uncovered  but  provided 
with  a  tight  fitting  cover.  Dry  for  2  hours  at  the  temperature 
of  boiling  water,  cover  dish,  cool  in  a  desiccator,  and  weigh  at 
once.  Transfer  contents  of  beaker  to  Buchner  funnel,  filter  with 
suction,  and  wash  material  on  filter  with  80  per  cent  alcohol 
until  washings  are  clear  and  colorless.  Transfer  filter  paper 
and  alcohol  insoluble  solids  to  the  dish  used  in  the  preparation 
of  the  filter  paper,  dry  uncovered  for  2  hours  at  the  temperature 
of  boiling  water,  place  cover  on  dish,  cool  in  a  desiccator,  and 
weigh  at  once.  From  this  weight  deduct  weight  of  dish,  cover 
and  paper  to  determine  weight  of  alcohol  insoluble  solids. 
Calculate  percentage. 

SUBSTANDARD  QUALITY  STATEMENT 

68.  Canned  peas  which  fail  to  meet  the  above  standard  shall 
bear  the  substandard  statement  in  the  form  and  manner  pre¬ 
scribed  in  paragraph  1.  The  first  line  of  the  legend  shall  be 
“Below  U.  S.  Standard,”  the  explanatory  statement,  except  as 
provided  in  section  (a),  “Low  Quality  But  Not  Illegal.” 

(a)  When  canned  peas  fail  to  meet  the  above  standard  only 
in  that  they  are  artifiically  colored,  the  explanatory  statement 
shall  be  “Because  artificially  colored.” 

STANDARD  REQUIREMENT  FOR  FILL  OF  CONTAINER 

69.  Canned  peas  are  of  standard  fill  with  respect  to  packing 
medium  when  the  proportion  of  free  liquid  in  the  product  is 
such  that  when  the  contents  of  the  container  are  poured  out  and 
poured  back  into  the  container  standing  on  a  level  surface,  and 
the  peas  leveled  without  downward  pressure,  the  liquid  does  not 
completely  cover  the  peas  after  being  allowed  to  stand  for  15 
seconds:  Provided,  that  when  the  declared  net  weight  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  fill  the  container  to  90  per  cent  or  more  of  its  capacity, 
liquid  in  excess  of  such  declared  net  weight  shall  be  removed 
before  making  the  test. 

SUBSTANDARD  FILL  STATEMENT 

70.  Canned  peas  which  fail  to  meet  the  above  requirement 
shall  bear  the  substandard  statement  in  the  form  and  manner 
prescribed  in  paragraph  10  (2). 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


NATIONAL  CAN  COMPANY,  INC.,  entertained  its  cus-  at  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  stockholders  of 
tomers  and  friends  located  in  the  vicinity  of  Salisbury,  the  Oceana  Canning  Company,  Shelby,  Michigan,  the 
Maryland,  on  Thursday  afternoon,  June  18th.  Four  following  directors  were  elected:  A.  J.  Rankin;  Dr.  L. 
boxing  bouts  were  offered,  after  which  a  buffet  supper  P.  Munger ;  Mrs.  Clara  Ellis ;  H.  K.  Royal ;  H.  M.  Royal, 
was  served  in  the  space  leased  by  the  Company  for  the  and  Rex  Royal.  The  same  officers  were  re-elected  to 
storage  of  cans  in  the  warehouse  in  Salisbury,  Mary-  serve  for  another  term, 
land.  All  attending  enjoyed  the  occasion. 


NATIONAL  BRANDS  STORES,  through  the  Athens  Office, 
announces  that  the  Hornor-Gaylord  Company,  Clarks¬ 
burg,  West  Virginia,  has  taken  out  a  membership  in 
National  Brands  Stores,  Inc.  The  Hornor-Gaylord 
Company,  one  of  West  Virginia’s  largest  and  oldest 
wholesale  grocers,  is  establishing  a  group  of  independ¬ 
ent  stores  in  the  City  of  Clarksburg  and  the  entire 
group  of  Home  Service  Stores  will  become  affiliated 
with  National  Brands  Stores.  Twenty-seven  of  these 
stores  are  located  in  the  City  of  Clarksburg. 

LA  CHOY  FOOD  PRODUCTS,  INC.,  Detroit,  have  adopted 
a  colorful  shipping  box  designed  and  produced  by  The 
Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Company,  Sandusky,  Ohio, 
which  is  in  harmony  with  the  company’s  merchandis¬ 
ing  plan.  A  regular  box  forms  the  background  of  an 
attractive  Chinese  design  printed  in  red  and  black.  The 
sides  and  ends  of  the  box  are  used  for  advertising  dis¬ 
play.  In  transit,  as  well  as  in  the  retail  store.  La  Choy 
shipping  boxes  make  a  striking  appearance.  Retail 
grocers  pile  one  on  top  of  the  other,  open  the  top  one 
and  use  them  as  a  floor  display  to  attract  attention  of 
buyers  coming  into  the  store.  Using  a  good  box  with 
attractive  design  is  just  another  help  to  sell  your  goods, 
as  well  as  transport  it  safely  to  its  destination,  at 
small  additional  expense. 

THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  of  the  Taney  County  Work 
Center,  Forsyth,  Missouri,  has  formed  a  cooperative 
cannery  to  be  operated  by  Taney  County  growers.  The 
cannery  is  equipped  with  the  latest  and  most  modern 
machinery  for  the  canning  of  tomatoes  and  beans. 

AUTOMATIC  PRESSURE  COMPENSATOR.  In  measuring 
the  flows  of  compressible  fluids  such  as  steam,  air  and 
gas,  variations  in  the  static  pressure  of  the  flow  directly 
influence  the  flow  reading.  To  prevent  errors  from 
this  source.  The  Foxboro  Company,  Foxboro,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  has  developed  the  Automatic  Pressure  Com¬ 
pensator  for  Foxboro  Flow  Meters.  The  Automatic 
Pressure  Compensator  mechanism  is  merely  a  simple 
spiral  pressure  tube  connected  to  a  lever.  As  the  line 
pressure  changes,  the  spiral  adjusts  the  multiplication 
of  the  linkage  between  the  float  and  pen  arm.  This  is 
not  an  additive  correction  but  a  percentage  correction ; 
the  linear  amount  of  correction  differs  at  different 
points  of  the  chart  and  is  calibrated  to  flt  the  flow 
formula  of  the  meter.  Thus  a  continuous,  instantaneous 
and  accurate  compensation  for  pressure  changes  is 
obtained  automatically. 


CRABMEAT  CAMPAIGN  SPREADS;  OTHER 
FOODS,  DRUGS  SEIZED 

Georgia  and  Florida  Shipments  Being  Watched  For  Sea-Food 
of  Low  Quality 

The  campaign  for  clean  crabmeat,  extended  into 
the  lower  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coast  areas  following 
the  successful  outcome  of  legal  actions  in  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  area,  netted  the  seizure  of  5,700 
pounds  of  the  polluted  seafood  during  May,  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  reports.  Conditions  similar 
to  those  found  in  the  regions  first  surveyed  have  been 
noted  in  Georgia  and  Florida.  Seizures  and  prosecu¬ 
tions  will  continue,  officials  state,  to  a  cleanup  that 
will  guarantee  a  product  free  from  filth  and  bacterial 
contamination.  State  cooperation  in  this  work  is  en¬ 
listed  whenever  possible,  as  the  Federal  control  extends 
only  to  interstate  shipments. 

The  salmon  situation  was  another  bad  spot  this  year. 
Ten  lots  were  seized  in  May,  the  current  report  con¬ 
tinues.  These  involved  a  total  of  12,000  shipping  cases, 
all  of  which  contained  some  cans  with  partially  decom¬ 
posed  fish.  One  lot  of  canned  shrimp,  labeled  as  in¬ 
spected  under  the  sea  food  inspection  service,  was 
seized  on  a  showing  that  the  shrimp  was  packed  in  a 
plant  without  inspection. 

Violations  involving  health  must  come  first,  but, 
whenever  they  can  spare  time,  inspectors  give  atten¬ 
tion  to  economic  frauds.  In  May  there  were  seizures 
of  the  following  commodities  in  this  class  of  violations : 
640  cans  of  apricot  juice  and  620  cases  of  tomato  juice, 
both  containing  added  water;  1,300  cans  of  so-called 
olive  oil  consisting  mostly  of  tea  seed  oil,  and  213 
bottles  of  short-volume  olive  oil;  3,036  packages  of  a 
so-called  “Old  English”  cheese  owing  its  advertised 
“tingle”  to  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  red  pepper  rather 
than  to  its  age  and  to  the  curing  process,  as  claimed 
in  its  labeling;  120  jars  of  preserves  deficient  in  fruit, 
370  cases  of  substandard  canned  peas  not  labeled  to 
show  their  substandard  condition,  and  658  cases  of 
canned  pears  showing  a  like  violation. 

There  was  only  one  seizure  in  May  on  a  charge  of 
the  presence  of  a  poisonous  ingredient.  It  involved  a 
shipment  of  wine  found  to  contain  dangerous  quanti¬ 
ties  of  fluorine.  Sixty-six  bottles  were  seized  and  de¬ 
stroyed.  A  hundred  cases  of  beer  and  ale  were  also 
seized  because  of  label  representations  of  alcohol  con¬ 
tents  ranging  from  8  per  cent  to  14  per  cent,  when  the 
beverages  contained  in  fact  only  between  4.6  per  cent 
and  6.5  per  cent  of  alcohol. 
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YOU  need — 

this  NEW  book/ 

In  all  probability  your  times  and  processes  are  entirely  right,  but  it  is  very 
comforting  to  know  that  they  are.  Good  business  and  caution  prompt  a 
careful  checking — now,  before  the  season  comes  on. 

You  overhaul  the  machinery,  test  thermometers  and  guages — when  did 
you  last  check  your  methods  to  see  that  they  are  in  line  with  the  latest  and 
best  (safest)  procedures? 

$10.^  invested  now  may  save  you  thousands  of  dollars  in  losses,  maintain 
— or  possibly  help  raise — the  quality,  and  preserve  reputation! 

BE  SURE  YOU'RE  RIGHT! 

ORDER  YOUR  COPY 

“A  Complete  Course  In  Canning” 

6th  Edition 

Published  and  Copyrighted  by 

Price  $10.00  postpaid  THE  CANNING  TRADE 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


No  copies  on  approval.  Formulae 
are  in  the  nature  of  secrets,  and 
secrets  cannot  be  submitted  on  ap¬ 
proval. 


EVERY  CANNER  -  PRESERVER  -  CONDIMENT  MAKER  -  FOOD  EXPERT  and  HOME  ECONOMICS  TEACHER  .  NEEDS  IT 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 

WEEKLY  REVIEW 


Drought  More  Widespread  Than  in  1934 — Yet  Some  Crops 
Seem  Coming  Through — Some  Contradictions  of  Old  Customs — 

The  Wisconsin  Condition — Prices  Slowly  Advancing. 

RY  FARMING — It  is  a  fortunate  section  which 
does  not  have  to  report  drought,  absence  of  rain, 
inability  to  plant,  crops  standing  still — even  to 
the  extent  that  one  crop  report  says  the  canner  will 
not  operate,  and  another  that  they  may  not  be  able  to 
open.  Drought  is  a  real,  vital  factor  over  a  larger 
territory  than  it  covered  in  1934,  when  it  was  so 
destructive.  Canning  crops  so  far  ready  for  the  can¬ 
neries  have  all  been  short — dismally  disappointing: 
Spinach,  asparagus,  peas  as  far  as  they  have  gone, 
showing  yields  in  cases  per  acre  of  0  (zero)  to  a  top 
of  50  cases,  where  last  year  150  cases  were  gotten. 
Now  stringless  beans  are  stepping  into  line,  the 
Southern  pack  ending  with  60  per  cent  of  a  normal  out¬ 
put.  And  while  south,  recall  that  the  grapefruit  packs 
fell  off  heavily.  That  furnishes  definite  results,  not 
promises. 

Even  the  dwellers  in  the  great  canyons  of  our  great 
cities,  termed  “canned  food  centers”  because  the 
brokers  and  buyers  hold  forth  there,  can  understand 
that  when  there  is  not  enough  moisture  to  sprout  the 
seed,  or  to  enable  a  transplanted  plant  (such  as  toma¬ 
toes  or  sweet  potatoes)  to  “take  hold”  crops  cannot  be 
expected,  and  yields  are  out  of  the  question.  Why  don’t 
they  water  ’em,  as  these  Canyonites  do  their  flowers? 
Never  thought  of  that!  Always  plenty  of  water,  and 
this  might  make  a  good  market  for  watering-cans  I 

Beans,  corn  and  tomatoes  planted  during  the  dry 
spell  which  began  in  March,  have  not  germinated 
evenly  or  normally,  and  in  some  cases  not  at  all.  Will 
“ideal”  weather  from  now  through  the  balance  of  the 
growing  season  to  the  end  of  canning  time  change  the 
picture  materially  ?  If  the  miracle  happened,  a  miracu¬ 
lous  outcome  could  be  expected.  But  July  1st  is  getting 
late  “to  make”  crops. 

And  yet — some  corn  canners  say  their  crops  are 
growing  quite  well,  and  below  we  give  you  a  report  by 
Harvey  Burr  of  the  pea  situation  in  Wisconsin.  They 
must  have  learned  “dry  farming.” 

Before  going  into  that,  note  that  brokers  in  the  Tri- 
States  are  warning  buyers  of  sweet  potatoes  to  place 
orders  now  if  they  expect  any,  as  they  are  packed  only 
on  order.  It  is  proving  a  peculiar  season.  For  in¬ 
stance,  oldsters  recall  vividly  that  zero  weather  during 
a  winter  killed  the  peach  crop  in  Maryland  and  Dela¬ 
ware,  and  a  dip  to  10  degrees  below  killed  the  trees. 


It  was  20  degrees  to  30  degrees  below  last  winter,  but 
one  of  Maryland’s  best  peach  years  is  promised!  Yet 
the  hardiest  of  all  fruits,  the  Kiefer  pear,  seems  to  be 
hard  hit. 

A  writer  in  these  pages,  during  the  Arctic-like  freeze 
up  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay — the  worst  on  record — pre¬ 
dicted  that  crabs  would  be  all  killed  and  rolled  up  on 
Tangier  Sound  in  wind-rows.  And  that  happened  this 
spring,  exactly  as  predicted — yet  there  seem  to  be 
more  crabs  than  ever  right  now. 

Will  that  happen  in  canning  crops  of  vegetables?  No! 
Says  Harvey  Burr,  under  date  of  June  22nd : 

“The  quality  of  Wisconsin  Alaskas  thus  far 
seems  to  be  the  best  it  has  been  for  many  years. 
The  yields  run  from  30  to  55  cases  per  acre.  The 
yield  seems  to  be  increasing  somewhat  as  we  get 
into  the  later  plantings.  It  would  seem  this  morn¬ 
ing  that  the  total  Alaska  pack  in  Wisconsin  will 
land  somewhere  between  three  and  three  and  a 
half  million  cases. 

Sweets  are  coming  along  nicely  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  those  fields  that  are  becoming  badly  in¬ 
fested  with  aphids.  Considerable  damage  has 
already  been  done  and  the  yield  and  quality  of 
Sweets  in  Wisconsin  will  be  materially  reduced  if 
the  infestation  continues  to  develop.  Cool  nights 
are  holding  the  aphids  in  check  somewhat  and 
many  hundreds  of  acres  are  being  dusted  or 
sprayed. 

The  carry-over  in  Wisconsin  as  of  June  1st  is 
rather  accurately  estimated  at  approximately  one 
and  one-half  million  cases,  total.  The  carry-over 
for  the  entire  industry  as  of  June  1,  1936,  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  approximately  3,600,000  cases. 

While  in  Washington  last  week,  I  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  discuss  the  market  and  total  pack  situa¬ 
tion  with  a  committee  of  pea  canners  from  prac¬ 
tically  every  pea  canning  section  in  the  United 
States.  It  was  the  judgment  of  this  group  at  that 
time  that  if  Wisconsin  packs  eight  million  cases 
this  year,  the  total  pack  for  the  United  States 
would  land  somewhere  between  seventeen  and 
eighteen  million  cases.  (’35  pack:  24,698,633 
cases.)  Personally,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  good 
Wisconsin  standard  peas  in  No.  2  tins  should  open 
at  about  80  to  85  cents  per  dozen  factory.  Fancy 
No.  2  sieve  Alaskas  at  $1.55  to  $1.60  per  dozen. 
The  intermediate  sieve  sizes  and  grades  will  fall 
in  between  depending  upon  the  number  packed  and 
how  the  crop  finally  turns  out.  Later  on,  it  would 
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seem  that  these  prices  should  improve  somewhat 
as  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  total  pea  pack  this 
year  will  not  be  excessive.  The  carry-over  is  not 
alarming  at  all,  and  of  course,  is  mostly  standard 
grade. 

In  Wisconsin,  we  have  had  ideal  weather  condi¬ 
tions  thus  far  for  a  quality  pack  of  Alaskas.  If  the 
Sweet  pack  in  Wisconsin  comes  through  in  like 
manner,  if  the  aphid  infestation  is  brought  under 
control,  Wisconsin  quality  peas  will  again  be  in 
great  demand  and  you  know  just  exactly  what 
that  can  mean  to  you. 

SET  YOUR  HARVESTING  SCHEDULE  SO 
AS  TO  OBTAIN  THE  HIGHEST  POSSIBLE 
QUALITY  AND  HELP  START  THE  MARKET 
OFF  ON  A  FIRM,  STABLE  BASIS.” 

PRICES — Even  the  buyers  admit  that  spot  tomatoes 
are  about  cleaned  up  in  the  Tri-States;  that  Virginia 
is  the  only  region  nearby  with  any,  and  that  they  have 
very  small  holdings,  and  the  Central  West  is  about 
entirely  cleaned  out.  Normally  that  used  to  send  prices 
over  the  top.  It  has  barely  jarred  tomato  prices  up¬ 
wards — I’s  now  42^2  to  45  cents;  2’s,  65  to  70  cents; 
21/^’s,  $1.00  to  $1.05;  lO’s  to  $3.00,  all  for  standards. 
Extra  standards  slightly  higher  when  found,  and  fancy 
too  scarce  to  mention,  but  when  found,  only  a  slight 
advance  over  Extra  Standards.  And  it  is  all  the 
canners’  fault.  Quotations  of  canners  are  often  lower 
than  those  of  the  usual  bargain — broker  prices.  We 
have  them  in  front  of  us.  It  is  astounding. 

The  same  thing  is  true  on  new  packed  peas,  on 
stringless  beans,  on  corn,  and  what  would  you.  It 
seems  useless  to  try  to  show  canners  the  real  value 
of  the  small  remaining  spot  stocks,  particularly  when 
the  very  unpromising  prospects  for  the  ’36  packs  are 
considered.  They  will  sell  their  canned  foods  at  any 
price  the  buyer  or  his  broker  tells  them  to — but  let  an 
urban  auto  drive  into  their  farm  to  buy  a  peck  of 
potatoes,  or  snap  beans,  or  a  dozen  eggs,  and  they  will 
first  consult  the  daily  paper  for  the  prices  and  then 
make  the  buyer  pay  the  top ! 

Every  case  of  spot  goods  you  own  is  worth  10  cents 
to  20  cents  per  dozen  more  than  you  are  asking  right 
now;  and  the  ’36  packs  will  be  marketed  on  that  ad¬ 
vanced  basis.  Can  we  say  it  any  plainer  than  that? 
Watch  and  see. 

But  you  will  never  get  the  price  by  offering  it  in  a 
timid,  trembling  voice.  The  B  and  B’s  will  both  bark 
at  you,  and  you’ll  not  only  fall  back  to  the  old  price, 
but  in  all  probability  go  off  a  few  cents  to  keep  them 
from  being  offended! 

You  have  plenty  of  prices  and  conditions  given  in 
the  various  market  reports,  and  you  have  two  pages 
of  basic, — bottom  canned  foods  prices,  despite  any¬ 
one’s  say  so  to  the  contrary.  Make  the  high  in  our 
quotations  your  rock  bottom  loiv  price  and  then  try  to 
get  10  cents  per  dozen  more  for  your  goods,  spots  or 
futures.  The  only  men  who  do  not  know  that  the  goods 
are  worth  these  prices  are  the  canners!  The  buyers 
know  it. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Heavy  Consumption  Has  Brought  Supplies  to  Low  Level — Little 
Buying  of  New  Packed  Fruits — ^Tomato  Prices  Holding — Peas  in 
Fair  Demand — Corn  Prices  Firm  in  Face  of  Attempts  to  Lower 

the  Market — Salmon  Selling  Well — Peaches  in  Favorable 
Statistical  Position — Most  Vegetables  Very  Firm. 

New  York,  June  26,  1936. 

HE  SITUATION — Spot  canned  foods  prices  have 
been  well  maintained  during  the  past  week,  with  a 
moderate  amount  of  business  reported  passing 
locally.  Recent  sales  of  tomatoes,  peas,  and  corn  at 
unusually  low  prices  through  chain  store  outlets  have 
succeeded  in  moving  considerable  quantities  into  con¬ 
suming  channels,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  quiet  re¬ 
placement  buying  being  done  on  these  items.  This  has 
imparted  a  fairly  steady  undertone  to  quotations. 

THE  OUTLOOK — Distributors  are  busy  assorting 
and  checking  up  the  announcements  of  opening  prices 
on  various  fruits  named  by  California  and  North¬ 
western  canners  in  the  past  few  weeks.  Relatively 
little  buying  of  new  pack  fruits  has  been  reported  done 
as  yet,  and  current  indications  are  that  buyers  will 
defer  action  for  several  weeks,  pending  further  advices 
on  expected  pack  totals.  A  moderate  amount  of  buying 
has  been  done  on  new  pack  vegetables,  however,  and 
continued  improvement  is  looked  for  in  this  division 
of  the  market. 

TOMATOES — Imminence  of  new  pack  competition 
has  not  stampeded  canners  into  price  cutting  on  their 
carry-over  stocks,  and  the  spot  market  continues  to 
show  a  steady  tone  at  last  week’s  price  levels.  It  is 
reported  with  regard  to  the  new  pack  that  some  busi¬ 
ness  has  been  confirmed  on  the  basis  of  40  cents  for  Is, 
62^/2  cents  for  2s,  85  cents  for  2V2S,  92i/^  cents  for  3s, 
and  $2.75  for  10s,  although  some  canners  were  not 
willing  to  accept  orders  at  these  levels,  holding  out  for 
higher  prices  on  all  sizes.  The  situation  with  respect 
to  California  tomatoes  is  unchanged,  market  for  new 
pack  still  unsettled,  with  canners  endeavoring  to  get 
higher  prices.  The  midwestern  market  has  been  un¬ 
settled  by  price  cutting  on  1935  packs,  with  consider¬ 
able  business  on  2s  reported  done  at  65  to  67i/>  cents, 
all  of  which  has  not  helped  the  outlook  for  better  prices 
on  1936  pack. 

PEAS — ^Wisconsin  canners  are  reported  running  on 
their  new  pack,  with  a  good  out-turn  looked  for.  Pea 
lice  in  the  fields  are  reported  to  have  damaged  the  late 
crop  to  some  extent,  but  complete  data  on  the  damage 
is  lacking.  Spots  have  shown  a  better  tone,  and  can¬ 
ners  are  reported  holding  standards  at  a  minimum  of 
75  cents  per  dozen,  which  is  in  line  with  the  price  for 
new  pack  southern  standards.  There  has  been  fair 
buying  of  standards  reported,  with  jobbers  now  look¬ 
ing  for  attractively-priced  offerings  in  the  higher 
quality  brackets. 

CORN— The  market  for  standards  is  held  at  65 
cents,  inside,  at  both  southern  and  niidwestern  can¬ 
neries,  with  a  fair  amount  of  business  passing.  Buying 
of  extra  standards  and  fancy  quality  has  been  quiet. 
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with  jobbers  persistently  pressing  for  price  conces¬ 
sions,  which  have  not  been  forthcoming.  There  has 
been  more  interest  shown  in  offerings  of  fancy  corn 
on  future  contracts,  and  considerable  actual  business 
is  reported  to  have  been  booked  during  the  week. 

SALMON — Early  buying  of  fancy  Copper  River 
sockeye  salmon  is  reported  to  have  been  fair,  with 
packers  of  this  quality  apparently  a  unit  in  holding  tall 
Is  at  $2.25,  flat  Is  at  $2.65,  and  flat  halves  at  $1.65, 
canneries.  Alaska  salmon  is  coming  in  for  but  quiet 
demand,  with  prices  unchanged  on  all  grades.  The 
firmness  which  salmon  canners  have  been  displaying 
in  recent  months  is  attributed  by  many  in  the  trade  to 
the  belief  that  the  export  movement  of  salmon  during 
the  remainder  of  1936  and  during  the  coming  year  will 
be  materially  stimulated  as  a  result  of  reciprocal  trade 
treaties  recent  concluded  by  the  Government,  most  of 
which  favor  the  export  position  of  American  canned 
salmon. 

OTHER  FISH — Jobbers  reporting  increasing  de¬ 
mand  for  crabmeat,  tuna,  and  lobster  from  the  retail 
trade  as  the  season  of  heaviest  consumption  gets  under 
way.  This  improvement  in  demand  has  necessitated 
some  replacement  buying  on  spot,  and  market  quota¬ 
tions  here  hold  firm  at  levels  quoted  elsewhere.  Shrimp 
is  also  moving  in  better  volume,  with  prices  strong, 
reflecting  the  current  scarcity  of  offerings  from  Gulf 
canners. 

PEACHES — While  coast  dispatches  emphasize  the 
favorable  statistical  position  of  the  cling  peach  situa¬ 
tion  as  the  market  goes  into  the  new  canning  season, 
distributors  here  are  inclined  to  take  these  reports  with 
the  proverbial  grain  of  salt.  While  it  is  conceded  that 
the  marketing  campaigns  initiated  by  the  chains  and 
some  independent  retail  groups  materially  helped  Cali¬ 
fornia  canners  to  cut  down  surpluses,  it  is  likewise 
pointed  out  that  distributors  are  carrying  larger  than 
normal  stocks  as  a  result  of  recent  heavy  buying.  In 
addition,  it  is  emphasized,  this  liquidation  of  the  sur¬ 
plus  1935  pack  was  accomplished  through  the  medium 
of  exceedingly  low  prices,  and  jobbers  are  apparently 
rather  skeptical  over  consumer  reaction  to  higher 
prices. 

OTHER  FRUITS — There  has  been  a  little  buying 
of  berries,  cherries,  and  pears  at  the  tentative  open¬ 
ing  prices  named  by  independent  canners  during  the 
past  several  weeks,  but  the  trade  in  general  does  not 
yet  appear  to  have  come  into  the  market  for  its  fruit 
requirements  in  any  substantial  volume.  There  is  a 
general  feeling  in  trade  quarters  here  that  this  year’s 
fruit  campaign  will  be  later  than  usual. 

SOUTHERN  VEGETABLES  —  Firmness  in  new 
pack  spinach,  asparagus,  stringless  beans,  etc.,  in  the 
South  this  season  is  attracting  some  attention  in  trade 
circles  here,  and  is  giving  rise  to  the  belief  that  some 
of  the  bearish  views  which  buyers  have  held  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  new  pack  outlook  have  been  rather  exag¬ 
gerated.  Eastern  asparagus  promises  to  be  more  of 
a  factor  in  the  New  York  market  this  year  than  ever 
before,  and  stringless  beans,  because  of  the  good 
quality  of  this  year’s  pack  and  the  extremely  low  prices 
at  which  they  are  offering,  likewise  promise  to  in¬ 
crease  their  volume. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade*’ 

Robinson-Patman  Bill  Is  Now  the  Law  of  the  Land — Weather 
Unseasonable,  Rain  Badly  Needed — General  Market  Quiet, 
Undergoing  Semi-Annual  Inventory — Pea  Pack  7,000,000  Cases 
Less  Than  1935 — Annual  Convention. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  June  26,  1936. 

OBINSON-PATMAN  BILL — Is  now  the  Law  of 
the  Land.  This  is  the  most  important  and  far- 
reaching  matter  before  the  entire  producing  and 
distributing  trade  today.  Effective  enforcement  will 
materially  strengthen  all  independents  in  the  food 
picture  and  that  takes  in  the  retailer,  the  wholesaler, 
as  well  as  the  canner.  It  is  now  illegal  and  unlawful 
to  make  secret  rebates  to  buyers,  rebates  that  are  not 
available  to  all  who  purchase  like  quantities.  It  is  also 
illegal  to  pay  brokerage  unless  a  real  sales  service  is 
rendered.  If  a  canner  pays  brokerage  and  any  part  of 
that  brokerage  reaches  the  buyer,  then  the  canner  is 
equally  guilty  with  the  buyer.  Leaders  in  this  market 
are  of  the  opinion  that  everyone  will  endeavor  to  live 
up  to  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  the  law. 

THE  WEATHER — Cool,  fair,  and  dry.  In  those 
few  words,  the  situation  throughout  this  territory  is 
described.  Many  sections  are  in  a  bad  way.  Rain  is 
needed  and  considerable  crop  damage  has  already  been 
recorded.  There  are  some  who  predict  that  the  canned 
food  market  will  soon  take  the  same  course  as  that  of 
the  grain  market.  Conditions  point  to  greater 
stability  during  the  coming  months  than  that  of  the 
past  several  months. 

GENERAL  MARKET — Trading  has  been  a  little 
slow  in  Chicago  this  week,  as  several  houses  are  post¬ 
poning  buying  on  account  of  the  semi-annual  inven¬ 
tory  1st  of  July.  The  undertone  is  one  of  firmness. 

PEAS — It  does  not  look  possible  that  as  large  a  pack 
of  peas  will  be  recorded  in  1936  as  compared  with  last 
year’s  total  of  approximately  25  million  cases.  Those 
who  like  to  forecast,  say  that  this  year’s  total  will  not 
exceed  17,  possibly  18  million  cases. 

The  lowest  priced  pea  available  today  in  Wisconsin 
or  Illinois  is  80  cents  f.  o.  b.  factory  point,  and  even  at 
that,  there  are  few  sellers.  Most  of  the  canners  have 
withdrawn  from  the  market.  The  aphis  condition  is 
bad.  Buyers,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  rushing  in, 
although  when  attractive  lots  are  offered,  business 
results. 

As  a  whole,  peas  present  a  stronger  outlook  today 
than  for  a  long,  long  while.  Canners,  too,  are  inclined 
to  think  that  85  cents  will  be  about  the  minimum  price 
and  are  holding  for  that  level. 
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TOMATOES — This  market  is  unchanged  except  that 
67  cents  for  No.  2  tin  standard.  Tomatoes  in  Indiana 
is  the  bottom.  Some  of  the  canners  who  are  holding 
at  70  cents  report  sales  at  that  figure.  No.  10  tins 
are  quoted  at  $3.00  to  $3.15  factory  in  the  surrounding 
States,  while  No.  2^^  tins  are  firm  at  $1.10. 

Futures — not  much  interest  shown  in  the  new  pack¬ 
ing.  Southern  Indiana  is  suffering  severely  from 
drought  as  is  also  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  Certain 
parts  of  Illinois  too  need  rain  and  need  it  badly. 

CUT  GREEN  BEANS  —  New  packing  is  being 
offered  out  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas  at  75  cents  de¬ 
livered  here,  and  a  fair  volume  of  business  is  being 
recorded.  No.  10  tin  standard  as  well  as  extra  stan¬ 
dard  cut  green  beans  are  scarce,  and  some  little  demand 
has  prevailed  lately. 

APPLES  AND  APPLESAUCE— The  market  is  very 
firm.  Efforts  to  purchase  futures  have  proved  futile. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  estimates  that  the 
apple  crop  this  year  is  about  45  per  cent  as  against  75 
per  cent  last  year,  and  that  the  shortest  apple  crop  since 
1921  will  prevail.  As  a  result.  New  York  State  and 
Pennsylvania  canners  are  firm  with  $3.25  factory, 
bottom  for  No.  10  tin  spot  apples,  and  75  cents  for 
No.  2  tin  fancy  applesauce. 

RSP  CHERRIES — The  “steam”  is  still  on  but  quo¬ 
tations  have  reached  Chicago  from  Michigan  canners 
on  the  basis  of  No.  2  tin  red  sour  pitted  cherries 
(water)  at  $1.00  dozen;  No.  10  tin  red  sour  pitted 
cherries  (water)  at  $4.75  dozen;  but  has  aroused  no 
buying  interest  whatever. 

PEACHES — It  is  reported  that  No.  2^^  standard 
yellow  cling  peaches  are  cleaned  up  on  the  coast,  and 
what  few  are  unsold  are  in  the  hands  of  either  Libby, 
McNeill  &  Libby,  or  the  California  Packing  Corp. 
Offers  of  $1.25  coast  for  No.  2V^  standard  peaches 
have  been  declined.  No.  21/2  choice  yellow  cling  are 
now  firm  at  $1.35  coast. 

ANNUAL  CONVENTION — Several  leading  factors 
in  Chicago  seem  quite  gratified  that  the  Annual  Con¬ 
vention  will  again  be  held  here  in  January,  1937.  After 
all,  Chicago  is  the  Great  Central  Market  with  ample 
hotel  facilities  and  is  the  best  place.  Then  too,  all  the 
convention  delegates  have  become  accustomed  to  the 
way  the  convention  is  handled  here  and  that  makes 
for  expediency. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

No  Shrimp  Canned  in  This  Section — Hurricanes  in  the  Gulf — 
Florida  Reports  Good  Strike  of  Shrimp— New  Season  Opens  in 
August — Spot  Stocks  Very  Scarce — Bean  Canning  Ends  60  Per 

Cent  of  Normal — Prices  Have  Advanced — Packing  Okra. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  June  26,  1936. 

HRIMP — The  shrimp  situation  is  unchanged  inso¬ 
far  as  this  section  is  concerned,  because  there  have 
been  no  shrimp  canned,  and  very  few  have  been 
produced  for  the  raw  headless  shrimp  trade,  which 
has  made  it  a  very  slow  week. 

Another  hurricane  was  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  last 
week,  which  caused  its  usual  disturbance  of  squalls, 
keeping  the  fishing  boats  tied  to  the  docks  a  good  part 
of  the  time. 

This  is  the  second  storm  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in 
two  weeks,  but  this  section  escaped  both. 

Report  comes  from  Apalachicola,  Florida,  that  they 
had  a  good  strike  of  shrimp  and  the  canneries  there 
were  able  to  pack  some  this  month,  which  will  help  to 
tide  over  the  supply  of  canned  shrimp  until  the  Fall 
season  opens  in  August. 

The  Fall  canning  season  is  scheduled  to  start  in 
Alabama  on  August  1  and  in  Mississippi  and  Louisiana 
on  August  15,  provided  the  shrimp  are  of  suitable  size 
to  can,  as  the  conservation  law  forbids  the  canning  of 
shrimp  that  run  smaller  than  35  to  the  pound.  There¬ 
fore,  it  all  depends  on  the  size  of  shrimp  available  on 
August  1  as  to  whether  the  shrimp  canning  season  will 
start  on  August  1  or  later. 

The  shrimp  produced  now  are  caught  in  the  lower 
bay  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  they  are  of  the  prawn 
variety,  large  and  fancy,  but  the  fishermen  find  them 
very  scattered. 

Very  few,  if  any  canned  shrimp  are  available  in  this 
section  and  No.  1  large  at  $1.35  per  dozen  f.  o.  b.  fac¬ 
tory  has  been  the  only  grade  to  be  had  for  some  time. 

BEANS — The  canning  of  shrimp  has  stopped  in 
some  localities  of  this  section  and  in  others,  it  is  wind¬ 
ing  up  this  week,  so  it  won’t  be  long  now  before  the 
1936  bean  pack  in  this  section  will  be  history. 

Summer  officially  began  on  Sunday,  June  21,  but 
Mother  Nature  has  been  dishing  us  out  maximum  tem¬ 
peratures  of  92  to  102  degrees  for  the  past  two  weeks, 
which  means  that  she  stole  a  march  on  the  calendar. 

The  price  of  cut  stringless  beans  is  80  cents  per 
dozen  for  No.  2  and  $3.75  per  dozen  for  No.  10,  f.  0.  b. 
cannery. 

OKRA — The  okra  pack  has  started  in  this  section  in 
a  small  way  and  it  will  hardly  increase  to  any  notice¬ 
able  proportions  for  several  weeks  to  come,  as  there  are 
not  enough  at  this  time  to  can  them  independently,  but 
it  will  work  allright  with  the  bean  pack. 

The  okra  pack  is  a  long,  drawn  out  affair  that  ex¬ 
tends  through  a  long  period  of  weeks.  It  can  not  be 
rushed  and  the  crop  is  harvested  in  somewhat  irregular 
manner. 
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While  the  okra  pack  is  not  near  as  important  a  pack 
as  the  bean  in  this  section,  yet  it  is  next  to  the  largest 
vegetable  pack. 

s  jt 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  ’’Berkeley" 

Special  Correepondent  of  **The  Canning  Trade*’ 

State  Crop  Reporting  Service  Estimates  Fruit  Crops — Disposi¬ 
tion  of  Crop  Analyzed — 1935  Fish  Pack  Statistics  Released — 
Pineapple  Prices  Appear  as  Packing  Gets  Under  Way — Spinach, 
Tomatoes  Quiet — Light  Cherry  Pack  Completed. 

Berkeley,  Calif.,  June  26,  1936. 

RUIT  CROPS — The  California  Crop  Reporting 
Service,  with  E.  E.  Kaufman  in  charge,  has  brought 
out  estimates  of  the  1936  crop  of  fruits  and  nuts, 
with  conditions  as  of  June  1.  These  are  being  care¬ 
fully  studied  as  they  are  the  first  of  the  season  where 
reported  fruit  conditions  have  been  interpreted  into 
tonnage  estimates.  Crops  developed  quite  satisfac¬ 
torily  during  May,  despite  cooler  weather  than  usual, 
and  are  due  to  ripen  about  two  weeks  earlier,  as  a 
rule,  than  last  year. 

The  1936  production  of  apricots  promises  to  be  about 
223,000  tons,  as  compared  with  216,000  tons  in  1935. 
Cherries  promise  a  yield  of  22,400  tons,  but  injury  that 
may  have  resulted  from  the  rains  of  early  June  is  not 
reflected  in  the  forecast.  Both  canning  and  maraschino 
barreling  commenced  earlier  than  last  year.  Figs  are 
reported  at  71  per  cent  of  a  full  crop,  or  11  points 
under  that  of  last  year.  Clingstone  peach  production 
is  estimated  at  307,000  tons,  or  about  7  per  cent  more 
than  the  relatively  light  crop  of  1935,  and  freestone 
peach  production  promises  to  be  about  159,000  tons, 
or  about  13  per  cent  more  than  that  of  last  year.  The 
pear  crop  is  forecast  at  226,000  tons,  or  about  39  per 
cent  more  than  last  year’s  small  crop  of  163,000  tons. 
The  forthcoming  plum  crop  is  estimated  at  58,000  tons 
and  that  of  prunes  at  156,000  tons.  The  1935  crop  of 
prunes  amounted  to  about  258,000  tons. 

Disposition  of  California  fruit  crops  varies  some¬ 
what  year  by  year,  especially  on  varieties  which  may 
be  shipped  fresh,  dried  or  canned,  as  in  the  case  of 
apricots,  pears  and  freestone  peaches.  Last  year’s 
crop  of  216,000  tons  of  apricots  was  marketed,  as 
follows:  canned,  57,500  tons;  dried,  142,000;  shipped 
fresh  out  of  State,  5,000,  and  used  fresh  within  the 
State,  11,500.  Of  last  year’s  cherry  crop  of  15,000 
tons,  2,200  tons  were  canned,  5,000  processed  in  other 
ways,  4,500  shipped  fresh  outside  the  State,  and  3,300 
used  fresh  within  the  State.  Out  of  a  crop  of  288,000 
tons  of  clingstone  peaches,  243,400  tons  were  canned, 
34,400  tons  dried,  1,200  shipped  fresh  outside  the 
State,  and  9,000  tons  marketed  fresh  within  the  State. 
Out  of  a  production  of  141,000  tons  of  freestone 
peaches,  8,500  tons  were  canned,  86,400  dried,  11,400 
shipped  fresh  out  of  the  State,  and  34,700  tons  con¬ 
sumed  at  home.  Of  the  plum  crop  of  48,000  tons,  2,100 


tons  were  canned,  37,000  shipped  fresh  outside  the 
State,  and  8,900  used  fresh  within  the  State.  A  total 
of '36,400  tons  of  the  pear  crop,  amounting  to  163,000 
tons,  went  to  canners,  33,400  tons  to  dryers,  68,200  to 
shippers,  and  25,000  to  home  markets. 

FISH  STATISTICS — A  statistical  report  on  fresh 
and  canned  fishery  products,  compiled  by  S.  H.  Dado, 
of  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries,  California 
State  Fish  and  Game  Commission,  has  made  its  appear¬ 
ance.  The  canned  fish  pack  for  California  for  1935  is 
as  follows :  Abalone,  minced,  950  cases ;  abalone  broth, 
450;  albacore,  112,149;  bonito,  128,065;  mackerel, 
1,771,348 ;  salmon,  874 ;  sardine,  2,533,762 ;  shad,  5,039 ; 
shad  roe,  2,269 ;  squid,  4,075 ;  bluefin  tuna,  438,501 ; 
striped  tuna,  338,493;  yellowfin  tuna,  1,254,478;  tuna 
fish  flakes  and  miscellaneous  pack,  41,658;  “tonno’’ 
style  tuna,  82,205;  yellowtail,  81,177,  and  pet  food 
122,826. 

SARDINES — Included  is  also  an  exhaustive  report 
on  the  operation  of  sardine  plants  for  the  season  of 
1935-36.  This  covers  only  the  operation  of  shore 
plants.  During  the  season  four  floating  reduction 
plants  operated  off  the  California  coast,  outside  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  State,  and  it  is  estimated  that  these 
vessels  took  158,754  tons  of  sardines.  This  amount, 
added  to  the  tonnage  of  forty-three  shore  canneries 
and  reduction  plants,  made  a  total  catch  of  565,920  tons 
of  sardines.  The  season  opened  in  the  Monterey  and 
northern  California  districts  on  August  1,  but  permits 
for  the  use  of  fish  by  a  reduction  process  were  not 
issued  until  a  month  later. 

In  Southern  California  the  season  opened  on  Novem¬ 
ber  1,  with  both  canning  and  reduction  operations 
starting  the  same  time.  Twenty-eight  canneries  and 
reduction  plants  operated  in  the  Monterey  and 
Northern  California  districts  and  fifteen  in  Southern 
California.  The  pack  of  sardines  in  1-pound  ovals  for 
the  season  amounted  to  1,256,051  cases  for  the  North¬ 
ern  California  plants  and  680,103  cases  for  those  oper- 
atitig  in  Southern  California.  The  pack  of  other  size 
cans,  reduced  to  the  equivalent  of  1-pound  ovals  was 
633,788  cases  for  Northern  California  and  646,973 
cases  for  Southern  California. 

PINEAPPLE — Under  date  of  June  22,  packers  of 
Hawaiian  pineapple  brought  out  lists  effective  at  once 
quoting  prices  for  shipment  to  September  30,  1936. 
Numerous  items  which  have  been  off  lists  for  some 
time  are  again  quoted,  the  new  packing  season  being 
under  way,  and  small  reductions  in  price  have  been 
made  on  a  few  items.  .The  new  list  is  as  follows: 
Fancy  sliced.  No.  21/4,  $1.80;  No.  2,  $1.50;  No.  IV4,, 
971/4  cents;  No.  1  flat  or  buffet,  821/4  cents;  No.  10,  in 
syrup,  $6.50,  and  No.  10,  in  juice,  $6.26.  Fancy  sliced 
in  natural  juice.  No.  2i/^,  $1.80,  and  No.  li/4,  971/2 
cents.  Standard  sliced.  No.  21/4,  $1.65;  No.  2,  $1.40; 
No.  11/4,  90  cents;  No.  1,  flat  or  buffet,  771/4  cents;  No. 
10,  in  syrup,  $6.10,  and  No.  10,  in  juice,  $5.85.  Broken 
slices,  No.  21/4,  $1.60;  No.  2,  $1.30;  No.  10,  in  syrup, 
$5.60,  and  No.  10,  in  juice,  $5.35.  Fancy  crushed.  No. 
21/4,  $1.75;  No.  2,  $1.40;  No.  1,  flat  or  buffet,  75  cents; 
8  oz.,  62l^  cents,  and  No.  10,  in  syrup,  $6.00.  Standard 
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crushed,  No.  2i/^,  $1.70 ;  No.  2,  $1.35,  and  No.  1,  flat  or 
buffet,  721^  cents,  and  fancy  crushed,  pie,  pastry  and 
confectioners.  No.  10,  in  juice,  $5.75.  Fancy  tidbits. 
No.  21/2,  $1.80;  No.  2,  $1.50;  8-oz.,  621/2  cents;  No.  10, 
in  syrup,  $6.25,  and  No.  10,  in  juice,  $6.00.  Standard 
tidbits.  No.  2i/4,  $1.65;  No.  2,  $1.40;  No.  10,  in  syrup, 
$5.85,  and  No.  10,  in  juice,  $5.75.  Unsweetened  juice. 
No.  21/^,  $1.40;  No.  2,  $1.05;  No.  1,  70  cents;  8-oz.,  50 
cents ;  46-oz.,  $2.50,  and  No.  10,  $4.50.  The  new  item 
called  “Chunklets,”  “gems,”  etc.,  according  to  packer, 
is  quoted  at  $1.85  for  No.  2i/^s,  $1.55  for  No.  2;  95 
cents  for  No.  1  tall,  and  $6.65  for  No.  10,  in  syrup. 

SPINACH — The  demand  for  spinach  has  slowed 
down  somewhat  and  little  real  activity  is  expected  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  few  months.  A  large  part  of  the  pack  is 
out  of  first  hands  and  most  packers  are  holding  firm 
at  $1.20,  or  more,  for  No.  2I/2S.  Few  consider  they 
have  enough  stock  to  meet  the  requirements  of  their 
trade  until  next  spring. 

TOMATOES — The  tomato  market  is  quiet,  with 
buyers  not  anxious  to  place  further  business,  despite 
disquieting  reports  from  other  parts  of  the  country 
where  dry  weather  and  excessive  heat  have  resulted 
in  damage  to  crops.  California  canners  are  paying 
higher  prices  for  canning  stocks  than  last  year,  but 
are  quoting  lower  prices  for  the  finished  product. 
“That’s  the  way  we  canners  do,”  says  one.  “We  buy 
high  and  sell  low.” 

CHERRY  PACK  LIGHT— The  packing  of  cherries 
in  California  is  about  at  an  end  and  that  of  apricots 
is  getting  well  under  way.  Canners  are  booking 
business  on  both  at  tentative  opening  prices,  but  formal 
opening  prices  have  not  made  an  appearance.  The 
cherry  pack  has  been  rather  light  and  considerable  of 
this  has  been  sold.  Interest  in  this  fruit  has  been 
strengthened  by  reports  of  heavy  rain  damage  to  the 
crop  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

MAYONNAISE  INDUSTRY  SURVEY 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

centage  rise,  this  method  of  distribution  accounting  for 
57.3  per  cent  of  the  total  output  as  compared  with  the 
1934  figure  of  56.6  per  cent.  The  breakdown  of  this 
method  of  distribution  to  chain  stores  and  indepen¬ 
dents  also  continued  the  trend  observed  in  previous 
reports,  chain  stores  dropping  from  15.8  per  cent  in 
1934  to  its  lowest  figure  in  this  series  of  reports,  14.9 
per  cent  in  1935.  On  the  other  hand,  independent 
stores  received  42.4  per  cent  of  the  industry  output  by 
means  of  wagon  distribution,  a  figure  slightly  larger 
than  the  high  1931  portion  of  42.0  per  cent.  Distribu¬ 
tion  direct  to  wholesale  grocers  continued  its  upward 
trend,  this  channel  taking  13.5  per  cent  of  the  total. 
According  to  the  105  concerns  included  in  this  tabula¬ 
tion,  chain  stores  again  handled  less  of  the  total  in 
1935,  taking  38.4  per  cent  as  compared  with  40.6  per 
cent  in  1934. 


TABLE  6 

CHANNELS  OF  DISTRIBUTION 


(Based  on  reports  from  106  concerns) 

Method 

Gallons 

1935 

1935 

Per  cent 

1934  1933 

1932 

Direct  to  Retailers  through  own 
wagons  or  wagon  distributors: 

(a)  to  chain  stores . 

4,336,620 

14.9 

16.8 

19.6 

20.3 

(h)  to  independent  stores . 

12,326,442 

42.4 

40.8 

84.7 

38.6 

Direct  to  Retailers  in  other  ways.... 

1,645,186 

6.3 

4.8 

1.2 

3.6 

Direct  to  Wholesale  Grocers . 

3,919,464 

18.5 

12.8 

12.1 

10.6 

Direct  to  Chain  Stores . 

6,866,207 

23.6 

24.8 

28.3 

26.4 

Other  Ways  . 

116,189 

0.4 

1.0 

4.2 

0.7 

Totel  .  29,098,098  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0 


LABELING  PRACTICES  AND  RETURNED 
GOODS — Returned  goods  in  1935  fell  to  the  very  small 
figure  of  1.2  per  cent.  Based  on  sales  of  $35,320,008 
by  manufacturers  reporting  on  this  item,  returned 
goods  amounted  to  only  $423,090,  the  smallest  portion 
returned  in  some  years.  Comparable  percentages  for 
the  previous  4  years  were :  2  per  cent  in  1934,  2.8  per 
cent  in  1933,  2.6  per  cent  in  1932,  and  2.1  per  cent  in 
1931. 

Manufacturers  producing  28,766,437  gallons  of 
mayonnaise  and  related  products  in  1935  showed  a 
slight  shift  to  packing  their  product  under  their  own 
labels.  Of  the  total,  90.2  per  cent,  or  25,948,033  gal¬ 
lons,  was  packed  in  this  fashion,  as  compared  with  87.5 
per  cent  of  the  total  in  1934,  and  89.2  per  cent  in  1933. 
Nine  and  seven-tenths  per  cent,  or  2,797,070  gallons 
was  packed  under  buyers  labels  as  compared  with  12 
per  cent  of  the  total  in  1934,  and  10.7  per  cent  in  1933. 
Unlabeled  products  fell  to  the  almost  negligible  quan¬ 
tity  of  21,334  gallons. 

MONTHLY  SALES  OF  MAYONNAISE  AND  RE¬ 
LATED  PRODUCTS — Reference  has  been  made  in 
previous  surveys  to  a  trend  toward  increasing  con¬ 
sumption  of  mayonnaise  and  related  products  during 
the  late  fall  and  winter  months.  Figures  submitted 
for  this  report  would  indicate  that  consumption  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  quarter  of  the  year  apparently  has  leveled 
off  at  about  19  per  cent  of  the  total  annual  sales.  In 
1933, 19  per  cent  of  the  total  sales  was  effected  during 
this  period,  as  compared  with  19.8  per  cent  in  1934 
and  18.9  per  cent  in  1935.  Although  the  1935  October- 
December  period  shows  a  slight  falling  off  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  two  previous  years  it  still  was  substan¬ 
tially  higher  than  comparable  periods  for  previous 
years,  as  inspection  of  the  table  below  will  show.  De¬ 
tailed  figures  on  monthly  sales  as  reported  by  82  manu¬ 
facturers  submitting  figures  on  this  question  are  given 
in  the  following  tabulation: 

TABLE  7 

MONTHLY  SALES  OF  MAYONNAISE  AND  RELATED  PRODUCTS 
(based  on  reports  from  82  firms) 

Volume  of  Sales  Per  cent  of  Total  Annual  Sales 


Month  1935  1935  1934  1933  1932  1931 

January  .  $2,522,576  7.0  6.7  7.1  7.6  7.7 

February  .  2,670,757  7.5  6.9  6.5  8.0  7.3 

March  .  2,961,068  8.3  9.1  8.2  11.5  9.4 

April  .  3,436,520  9.6  10.3  8.8  9.9  9.9 

May  .  3,367,665  9.4  9.8  10.4  9.3  10.7 

June  .  3,866,612  10.8  12.4  12.8  10.8  11.6 

July  .  4.312.299  12.0  11.9  11.4  10.2  11.1 

August  .  3,758,349  10.6  6.8  9.0  9.3  8.9 

September  .  2,130,971  6.0  6.3  6.8  7.6  7.1 

October  . 2,378,037  6.6  6.6  6.8  6.7  6.9 

November  . 2,362,963  6.6  7.2  6.2  6.1  6.4 

December  .  2,062,044  6.7  6.0  6.6  6.1  6.1 

Total  .  $86,803,861  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Ooast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 


Canned  Vegetables 


Eastern 

Central 

West  Coast 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

ASPARAGUS 

White  Colossal,  No.  2  Vi ........... 

2.76 

2.86 

Large,  No.  2Vi . 

2.80 

2.90 

2  70 

2.8R 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans.... 

2.36 

^60 

2.36 

2.60 

Medium,  No.  1  tall . 

1.60 

1.70 

1.86 

1.86 

Large,  No.  2 . 

2.26 

2.35 

2.36 

2.46 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq.... 

2.60 

2.70 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

2.86 

2.46 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq . 

2.40 

2.60 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

2.10 

2.20 

BAKED  BEANS 

.40 

.40 

.42Vi 

.46 

No.  2Vi  . 

.76 

.76 

.76  ■■ 

.86 

No.  10  . 

2.60 

2.60 

2.50 

2.65 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . - 

.75 

.85 

.75 

.80 

.80 

No.  10  . 

3.50 

4.00 

3.75 

4.00 

3.50 

4.00 

Std.  Who.  Green,  No.  2 . 

'  . 

Na  10  . 

std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

.72  Vi 

.80 

.80 

.86 

.86 

Nn  10  . 

3.76 

4.00 

4.25 

Red  kidney,  Std.  No.  2 . 

.65 

.76 

.65 

.70 

.85 

. . 

No.  10  . 

3.50 

3.75 

3.00 

3.60 

4.26 

LIMA  BEANS 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Medium  Green. 


.85 

.90 

. . 75 

.76 

.  .67% 

.76 

...-M 

BEETS 

1.25 

1.40 

1.40 

No’.  2%  . 

. 

1.60 

1.60 

1.86 

Std.  Cut,  No.  2 . 

. 66 

.62% 

.65 

No.  2Vi  . 

. 80 

.77% 

.80 

Ex.  Std.  Cut,  No.  2 . 

. 76 

.76 

.65 

.70 

No.  2%  . 

.  1.00 

1.00 

2.76 

3.60 

'Kn  10” . 

3.26 

3.26 

.80 

,76 

.80 

....... 

No.  2Vi  . 

. 96 

.96 

1.10 

8.15 

Ex.  Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

Ka  10  . 

.90 

3.76 

.95 

4.00 

.70 

8.00 

.86 

4.00 

.90 

3.40 

....... 

CARROTS 

.66 

.70 

8.00 

8.26 

....... 

....— 

.60 

•65 

e...... 

Na  10  . 

8.20 

3.26 

3.00 

8.00 

PEAS  AND  CARROTS 

StH  Nn  2  . . 

.86 

1.10 

1.36 

CORN— Wholegrain 

.  1.00 

1.16 

1.10 

1.20 

. 

7.60 

■Tllltl 

. 

Ma  1 0  . . 

...... 

....... 

_  .92% 

.96 

Na  10  . 

.  1.00 

1.06 

1.10 

1.20 

...... 

No  10  . . . 

.  6.76 

7.76 

6.76 

6.00 

...MM 

a...... 

Ex.  std.  No.  2 . 

. 90 

.90 

...— 

No.  10  . 

.86 

••••••• 

.  .85 

CORN — Creamstyle 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

.  1.16 

1.16 

1.06 

1.10 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

M..M. 

No.  10  . 

........ 

1.00 

1.10 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

.90 

.90 

No  10  . 

4.76 

6.76 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

. 76 

.80 

.75 

.85 

No  10  . 

4.26 

4.26 

3.86 

4.60 

Std.  Nn  9.  . 

,  .65 

.67% 

.70 

No.  10  . . . 

4.00 

4.00 

...— 

_ — 

CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


HOMINY 

Std.  Split.  No.  1.  TaU. 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 


Eastern  Central 


Low 

High 

Low 

High 

.65 

.60 

.47% 

.60 

.70 

.76 

.62% 

.65 

3.00 

8.00 

2.00 

2.16 

West  Coast 
Low  High 


MIXED  VEGETABLES 


Fey.,  No.  2............— . . . 

.86 

.86 

.66 

.90 

No.  10  . 

4.25 

4.26 

8.60 

4.26 

>.....  ....... 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

.76 

.76 

.66 

.70 

•■■■U  - - 

No.  10  . . 

3.76 

3.75 

3.26 

3.60 

....~  .-1; 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES 

Std.,  No.  2 _ _ 

No.  10  . . . 

.871/2 

2  7f; 

.90 

.90 

PEAS 

No.  2  Petit  Pois . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  28 . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s....... . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  Ss . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  23 . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  4s.. . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  6a........_.... 

No.  1  Early  June,  3s . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is... . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  33 . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

No.  2  Ungraded . 

Soaked,  2s  . 

lOs  . 

Blackeye,  2s,  Soaked . 

lOs  . . . 


PUMPKIN 
Std.,  No.  2%. 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 


SAUER  KRAUT 

Std.,  No.  800 _ 

No.  2%  . . 

No.  3  . . . 

No.  10  . 


SPINACH 

Std.,  No.  2 . - . 

No.  2%  . - . 

No.  10  . . 


1.60 

1.75 

1.40 

1.46 

1.60 

1.65 

1.36 

1.40 

1.36 

1.46 

1.26 

1.30 

1.20 

1.30 

1.15 

1.20 

1.10 

1.10 

1.20 

1.10 

1.16 

1.10 

1.25 

1.45 

1.20 

1.25 

1.00 

1.00 

1.20 

1.35 

1.15 

1.20 

1.10 

1.20 

1.05 

1.10 

1.00 

1.15 

1.10 

1.15 

1.00 

1.05 

1.00 

1.05 

1.05 

1.06 

6.25 

6.26 

.95 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

6.00 

6.26 

6.00 

6.26 

.80 

.90 

.82% 

.82% 

4.50 

4.75 

4.50 

4.60 

.65 

1.65 

.75 

1.75 

1.45 

1.60 

1.25 

1.35 

1.30 

1.35 

1.15 

1.20 

1.30 

1.40 

1.45 

1.25 

1.25 

1.30 

i.ib 

1.20 

.90 

1.05 

1.10 

1.00 

1.10 

.95 

1.05 

.95 

.95 

.85 

.90 

.92% 

.92% 

.85 

1.00 

.92% 

.92% 

4.25 

4.25 

4.75 

6.25 

4.00 

4.00 

.75 

.80 

.80 

.90 

.96 

1.00 

4.00 

4.00 

4.25 

4.75 

4.25 

4.50 

.75 

.85 

.90 

1.00 

4.00 

4.26 

.72> 

•:  .77% 

.80 

1.10 

.92% 

.92% 

.45 

.66 

.66 

2.40 

3.00 

3.20 

.65 

.70 

3.25 

— 

— 

1.00 

1.06 

3.50 

3.76 

3.76 

4.05 

.76 

.76 

.50 

.60 

.56 

.65 

2.75 

2.76 

2.20 

^40 

. 

.85 

.85 

.67% 

.80 

.95 

1.02% 

1.15 

1.16 

.90 

1.00 

1.20 

1.25 

3.'50 

8.76 

3.00 

3.60 

3.76 

4.06 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com,  Dr.  Limas. 
Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Cora,  Fr.  Limas. 
Triple,  No.  2 . . 


SWEET  POTATOES 

Std.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack...............  . 

No.  2%  . 1.25 

No.  3  .  1.25 

No.  10  . 

Std.,  No.  2,  Syrup  Pack....— . 

No.  2%  . 1.26 

No.  8  . - . - .  1.25 

No.  10  _  _ 


1.26 

1.25 
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CANNED  VEGETABLES— Conttamcd 


CANNED  FRUITS— ContlBB«d 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central  Watt  Coast 

Low  High  Low  High 


Bias  tern 
Low  High 


TOMATOES 

No.  2%  . . 

No.  8  . . . 

TJn  in  . 

-  - 

-  - 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  1 . . 

.45  .60 

Solid  pack 
.86  .96 

No.  2  . 

.80 

.67%  .76 

.96 

1.16 

No.  2%  . 

_  1.06 

1.01% 

1.06  1.10 

1.86 

1.60 

No.  8  . 

_  1.16 

.  . 

•M— • 

No.  10  . 

_  3.80 

8.10  8.26 

4.00 

4.25 

Std.,  No.  1 . . 

. 42% 

.42% 

.46  .47% 

With  puree 
.66  .67V 

No.  2  . 

. .  .62% 

.66 

.66  .70 

.76 

.77  V 

No.  2%  . 

. . 97%  1.00 

1.06  1.10 

.90 

.96 

Kn  a  . 

.  1.0R 

1.06 

No.  10  . 

.  3.00 

8.16 

2.9(>  8.00 

8.00 

8.26 

TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  Stock... 

-  .42% 

.47%  .60 

3.60 

No.  10  . 

.  3.26 

3.26  3.76 

4.00 

Std..  No.  1,  Trim . 

. 40 

8.00 

8.60 

No.  10  . . 

_  8.00 

8.00 

. .  „  — 

TOMATO  JUICE 


No.  1  . . 

.87% 

.42% 

.60 

.70 

Nn  2  . 

70 

.70 

.65 

.70 

. . 

No.  10  . 

_  2.76 

2.76 

2.76 

8.26 

3.26 

3.60 

TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2  . 

. 80 

.66 

.76 

No.  2%  . 

.96 

1.00 

No.  10  . 

_  3.76 

8.76 

8.00 

3.26 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey..  No.  2% . 

No.  10  . 

BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . . 

No.  8  . . 

No.  10.  water.... 

No.  2,  Preserved.. 

No.  2.  Syrup . . 

BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2 . . . . 

No.  10  . . . .  7.00  7.00 

CHERRIES 

Std.,  Red,  Water.  No.  2„„ . 

Std.,  White,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Ex.  Std.,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  10 . 

R.  A.,  Fey.,  No.  2% . 

Choiee,  No.  2% . . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 


GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2^ . 

No.  10  . 

RASPBERRIES 
Black,  Water,  No.  2. 

No.  10  . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2.. 
Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES 

No.  10,  water .  2.60  2.76 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack....  2.76  3.00  3.00  8.16 

No.  10  fancy  heavy  pack .  3.16  .  . 


STRAWBERRIES 

Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . . 

Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . . 

a^oi)  8!26  -  Water,  No.  10. 


Central  West  Coast 

Low  High  Low  High 


2.86  2.66 

8.26  8.76 


4.00  6.00 

i'.iii  i'.'26 


4.76  . 

.  2.30  2.40 

.  2.20  2.26 

.  2.00  2.10 


1.46 

6.60 


.  .  1.60 

6.76  6.00  6.00 

1.40  1.60  . 

1.40  1.60  2.16 


APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2,  Fancy . 

No.  10  _ 

No.  2,  Std . 

No.  10  . 


.70  .76 

3.10  8.26 

.67%  .70 

2.86  8.00 


APRICOTS 

No.  2%,  Fancy . 

No.  2%,  Choiee . 

No.  2%,  Std . 


GRAPEFRUIT 

8  oz . . .  . 

No.  2  . — .  1.10  1.15 

No.  6  . 


GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 


8  oz . . . — ..  .62%  . 

No.  1  . 62%  . 

No.  300  . — .  80  .80 

No.  2  . . . 96  .96 

No.  6  . .  8.00  3.00 


PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2,  in  syrup.... 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . . . . 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2%..„ . . 

Std.,  No.  2%™ . . 

No.  10,  Water„ . . 

No.  10,  Syrup . 

No.  10  Pie.  S.  P . 


PEACHES 

Fey.,  Y.  C..  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . . 

Std.,  No.  2% . . 

Ex.  Std.,  Slic.  Yel.,  No.  1  Tails 

Seconds,  Yel.,  No.  8 . 

Pies,  unpeeled.  No.  3 . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack.... 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE 

.  1  Rn 

1.60 

1.76 

2.00 

.  1  7K 

.  2  00 

1.60 

1.86 

LOBSTER 

1.40 

1.20 

1.66 

1.80 

Flats,  1  lb . 

%  Ih . 

. .  6.60 

.  3.2R 

6.60 

3.26 

1.95 

%  lb . 

.  1.96 

i’.To 

.60 

1.16 

OYSTERS 

.96 

1.06 

.  1.90 

10  oz . 

2.10 

Selects,  6  oz.. 


1.76 

2.00 

1.60 

1.70 

1.40 

1.60 

3.60 

4.00 

6.00 

6.26 

8.60 

3.50 

1.60 

1.66 

1.80 

1.46 

1.26 

1.25 

1.10 

1.12 

4.26  4.60 


SALMON 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  %..„ . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . . . 

No.  %  . 

Pink.  Tall.  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 . . . 

No.  %  . . . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 

SHRIMP 

Dry,  No.  1 . . . 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large . 

SARDINEIS  (Domestic),  Per  Case 


%  Oil,  Key .  3.60  . 

%  Oil,  Keyless . 3.26  . 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

%  Oil,  Carton .  3.90  . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless .  2.76  2.90 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’s . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48's . 


2.26  2.35 

.  1.65 

.  1.76 


1.00  1.10 


2.66  . 

1.66  1.76 

.96  1.00 

1.66  1.66 


1.35  1.40 


.  1.40 

2.76  3.00 


PINEAPPLE 


TUNA  FISH,  Per  Case 


Hawaiian,  Slic.,  Ex.  Std.,  No.  2.. 

No.  2%  . . 

Std.,  No.  2 . . 

No.  2%  . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  10............ 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  107........ 

Crushed,  Ex.  Std.,  No.  10...... 


1.60  . . 

1.80  . 

1.40  . . 

1.66  _ 

6.10  6.10 


Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’s. 
Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’s. 

%8  . 

¥48  . 

Light  Meat,  Is . 

%8  . 

%8  . 


.  6.02  Ml 

10.50  12.00 

6.00  6.86 

3.86  4.26 

.  9.00 

_  6.00 

_  8.60 


6.00  6.00 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 

WE  ARE  manufacturers  of  canning  machinery  and 
also  specialize  in  buying  and  selling  used  and  rebuilt 
canning  machinery.  Write  us  in  reference  to  what 
you  desire  to  buy  or  sell.  Catalogs  for  the  asking. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Lombard  and  Concord  Sts., 
Baltimore,  Md. 


MACHINERY  FOR  SALE — Discontinued  plant. 
Tomato  Finishers;  Label  and  Picking  Tables;  Onion 
Peeling  and  Grinding  Machine;  Buffalo  Silent  Food 
Chopper;  Can  Conveyors;  Tomato  Washers  and 
Scalders;  2"  thick  Cypress  Cook  Tanks;  Tomato  Peel¬ 
ing  Tables;  Hand  Fed  Rotary  Chile  Sauce  Filler; 
Catsup  Bottle  Filling  Machine;  Cyclone  Tomato  Pulp 
Machine;  2"  Copper  Coils;  Bean  Destoner;  Pea  Con¬ 
veyors;  Nailing  Machines;  Boxing  Machines;  Box 
Stitchers ;  Improved  Labeling  Machines ;  Taylor’s 
Recording  Thermometers ;  all  size  Pulleys ;  Scales. 
C.  M.  London  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Greenwood,  Del. 


FOR  SALE — 18  heavy  gauge  Aluminum  Steam  Jack¬ 
eted  Kettles,  175  gals,  capacity  each.  On  iron  stands. 
Excellent  condition.  Consolidated  Products  Co.,  Inc., 
18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — 12  round  modern  Pressure  Retorts,  in¬ 
side  measurements  66  inches  deep,  32  inches  diameter, 
all  in  good  condition ;  can  have  one  or  all,  or  as  many 
as  you  want — $50.00  each.  One  Meyers  Self-Oiling 
Bulldozer  Pump,  No.  913  M,  belt  driven,  intake  and 
discharge  IV2  iiich — $65.00.  Heart  of  Maine  Packing 
Co.,  Lewiston,  Maine. 

FOR  SALE — One  75  ft.  Can  Conveyor  with  cable  in 
first  class  shape.  Fully  equipped  with  2  H.P.  C.E.-A.C. 
Motor.  Built  in  reduction  gear  both  motor  and  con¬ 
veyor.  Address  Box  A-2126  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — 12'  Blancher,  Ayars  Universal  Filler, 
Burt  Labeler,  two  24,000  gal.  Vinegar  Tanks,  one 
Wonder  Cooker,  Sprague  Exhauster,  Open  Kettles, 
Jumbo  Cherry  Fitters  and  Steam  Crane.  Address 
Box  A-2129  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE  BOILERS— 40,  50,  60,  80,  100,  150  H.  P. 
Economic;  60,  80,  100  H.  P.  Vertical;  100  H.  P.  Loco¬ 
motive  ;  100,  150  H.  P.  H.R.T.,  Steam  Engines,  Pumps, 
Motors,  Air  Compressors,  Pulleys,  Hangers  and  Shaft¬ 
ing.  Mallory  Machine  Co.,  522  Light  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FOR  SALE  —  Used  Blanchers,  Colossus  Graders, 
Corn  Cutters  and  Huskers,  Bean  Cutters,  etc.  Hughes 
Machinery  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 


WANTED  — MACHINERY 


WANTED — To  buy  used  canning  equipment  any 
quantity.  Write  us  before  selling.  We  also  carry  a 
large  stock  of  new  and  used  equipment.  Acme  Foundry 
&  Machine  Co.,  616  N.  Jefferson  Ave.,  Springfield,  Mo. 


FOR  RENT— FACTORIES 


FOR  RENT — For  canning  or  storage  space,  all  or 
any  part  of  two-story  cannery  building,  about  40,000 
square  feet.  Acreage  available.  Some  canning  ma¬ 
chinery  installed.  Large  railroad  siding.  Water  and 
steam  supply.  C.  M.  London  &  Co.,  Greenwood,  Del. 


WANTED  — FACTORIES 


WANTED — To  rent,  with  option  to  buy,  a  Factory 
equipped  with  machinery  to  manufacture  Italian  style 
Tomato  Paste  and  peeled  Tomatoes.  Preferable  in  New 
Jersey  or  Tri-States  section  where  large  crop  fresh 
tomatoes  will  be  available  in  the  season.  Write  details. 
Address  Box  A-2132  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE  — PLANTS 


FOR  SALE — Vegetable  Plants.  Cabbage  Plants  for 
the  Kraut  trade  now  ready.  Also  Pepper,  Tomato, 
Eggplants  and  Sweet  Potato  Plants.  Get  our  prices 
delivered  by  truck  or  shipment  by  express.  Large  in¬ 
quiries  solicited.  Plants  well  packed  in  moss,  hand 
picked  and  good  delivery  guaranteed.  Shipping  capac¬ 
ity  over  500,000  daily.  J.  P.  Councill  Co.,  Franklin,  Va. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — Man  to  serve  as  technical  advisor  and  super¬ 
visor  of  small  cannery  chain,  capable  of  instructing  help  and 
establishing  up-to-date  and  efficient  methods  of  packing  quality 
vegetables  and  fruit.  Address  Box  B-2127  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 


WANTED — Experienced  man  to  manage  small  capacity  plant 
for  jellies,  mayonnaise,  pickles,  chow-chow,  etc.  Address  Box 
B-2094  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — To  employ  a  man  with  experience  in  selling 
Maryland,  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania  canned  foods  from  first 
hands.  This  man  must  be  of  proved  executive  ability.  We  sell 
this  product  in  volume  and  the  man  engaged  will  have  a  large 
field  in  which  to  demonstrate  his  ability.  Address  Box  B-2113 
c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — A  thoroughly  experienced  man  for  operating  Bliss 
Automatic  Feed  Press.  Must  know  how  to  adjust  dies  and  keep 
them  sharp.  Unless  you  can  give  good  references  do  not  apply. 
Small  plant  in  Southern  Ohio.  Address  Box  B-2102  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 
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WANTED — Experienced  Assistant  Sales  Manager  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Superintendent  in  the  canning  and  selling  of  oysters, 
shrimp  and  vegetables  South  Atlantic  Coast.  Only  high  grade 
man  with  ample  experience  considered.  References  required. 
Good  salary  to  right  party.  Address  Box  B-2131  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Superintendent  for  modern  dog  food  and  fish 
canning  plant  located  in  Florida.  To  an  experienced  man  this 
is  a  year  round  position  with  an  excellent  future.  Address  Box 
777,  Clearwater,  Fla. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POSITION  WANTED — By  Superintendent.  Can  build  and 
supervise  the  installation  of  canning  plants;  pack  a  full  line 
of  fruits,  vegetables,  beef  and  chicken,  etc.  Fine  references. 
Address  Box  B-2100  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — Twenty  years’  experience  in  the 
canning  business  packing  tomatoes,  green  beans  and  pumpkins. 
Plant  manager;  understand  everything  from  the  grower  to  the 
jobber.  Address  L.  B.  102,  Clever,  Mo. 

WANTED — Position  as  Superintendent  of  pea  canning  fac¬ 
tory.  Long  experience.  Will  furnish  best  of  references.  Would 
consider  season,  but  prefer  year  around.  Address  Box  B-2105 
c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Position  as  field  man,  experienced  in  truck  crop 
production;  born  and  raised  in  Harford  County,  Md.,  the 
Shoepeg  Corn  country,  and  know  whole  grain  corn  crop  pro¬ 
duction.  Young  man,  37,  married,  and  seek  permanent  position 
with  progressive  canners.  References  Address  Box  B-2124 
c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — By  Superintendent;  15  years  experi¬ 
ence  canning  corn,  string  beans  and  apples.  Can  build  and 
equip  plants.  Best  of  references.  Address  Box  B-2115  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


Plain. 

cr 

Varnished. 

Embossed. 

THE 

Simpson  s  Doeller 

CO. 

BALTIMORE.MD. 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

Contributions  Welcome 


SERVICE 

Customer  (at  soda  fountain) — I  want  a  plain  soda 
water  without  flavor. 

Clerk — What  flavor  do  you  want  it  without? 

Customer — What  flavors  have  you  got? 

Clerk — We  have  chocolate,  pineapple,  vanilla  and 
caramel. 

Customer — Well,  I  wanted  it  without  strawberry. 

Clerk — I’m  sorry,  we’re  all  out  of  strawberry.  Would 
you  just  as  soon  have  it  without  chocolate? 

OFT’  EXPECTATION  FAILS 

Sweet  Young  Thing  (driving  thru  suburb) — Would 
you  like  to  see  where  I  was  vaccinated? 

He  (with  enthusiasm) — Sure. 

S.  Y.  T.  (pointing  toward  house  which  they  had  just 
passed) — Well,  right  in  there. 

“Madame,  the  tax  man  is  at  the  door.” 

“Tell  him  that  we  don’t  want  any  tacks  today.” 

RUINS 

The  American  heiress  had  just  come  back  from  her 
first  trip  to  Europe.  At  dinner  her  neighbor  inquired : 
“Did  you  see  many  picturesque  old  ruins  during  your 
trip?” 

“Yes,”  she  replied,  “and  six  of  them  proposed  to 
me.” 

WHO’S  PARTY? 

“You  can’t  see  Mr.  White,”  said  the  sharp-faced 
woman  to  the  political  canvasser. 

“But  I  want  to  find  out  what  party  he  belongs  to,” 
said  the  canvasser. 

“I  can  tell  you  that,”  said  the  woman ;  “take  a  good 
look  at  me,  I’m  the  party  he  belongs  to.” 

HEADS  OR  TAILS 

1st  Stude — What  shall  we  do  tonight? 

2nd  Stude — One  of  three  things,  go  to  the  concert, 
go  to  the  dance  or  stay  at  home  and  study. 

1st  Stude  (spinning  coin) — If  it  turns  up  heads  we 
go  to  the  concert,  tails  we  go  to  the  dance,  and  if  it 
stands  on  its  edge,  we  stay  home  and  study. 

“I  don’t  think  George  is  a  loud  dresser.” 

“You  never  heard  him  try  to  get  into  a  tuxedo  out¬ 
fit.” 

He — You  are  so  wonderful,  so  beautiful,  so  marvel¬ 
ous,  so — so — . 

She — So  what? 

“You  can  eat  dirt  cheap  in  that  restaurant.” 

“Yeah,  but  who  the  deuce  wants  to  eat  dirt?” 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADHESIVES. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

ADJUSTERS  lor  Detachable  Chains. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
BASKETS,  Picldnq. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Riverside  Mfg.  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

BEAN  SNIPPER.  Green  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

BOHERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 

Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper. 

BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fibre.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  OU,  Gas,  GasoUne,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CANS,  Tin,  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City, 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indiwapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 

CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Spiral. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 
see  Pulp  Mchy.;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 

CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers'  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY..  Fruits. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers'  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 
CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS.  Canners. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berhn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cookers,  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

COPPER  COILS,  ior  tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-SeUs  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  ^Itimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  ni. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc, 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cana.  Caps,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City, 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

National  Can  Co.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 

ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  ior  Food  (not  hermetically 
sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

GLASS  LINED  TANKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-^lls  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  III. 

Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  HuUers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Com  Huskers. 
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HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Canners'  Exchange,  L^msing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
F.  U.  Palmer  Insurance,  Bellevue,  Ohio, 
lacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Glass-Lined  Tanks. 
KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneoiu. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  ^Itimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Lithograph  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 

National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill; 

OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Camoridge,  Mass. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls  ,N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PRESERVERS'  MACHINEBY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayers  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SALT. 

Scientific  Tablet  Co.,  Belleville,  Ill. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  All  Varletfes. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  ^Itimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines, 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 


STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Ck>.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Canners'  Machinery 
TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapKilis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers'  Machinery 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TOMATO  jmCE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Com. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Francis  C.  Stokes  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Moorestown,  N.  ). 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianap>olis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  C^.,  Kewaunee,  Wis 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Machinery 
WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Windmills  and  Water  Supply  System.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 


WEIRTON.W.VA 


PJLANTS 

OF  THE 


PHELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 

MAIN  OFFICE 

BALTIMORE  MD.  - 


NEW  PHI 


AVARS  IMPROVED  UNIVERSAL  TOMATO  FILLER 

also  For  Cut  String  Beans 

Built  in  two  sizes- ‘Seven  Pocket  and  Five  Pocket 


JUICE 

ADJUSTMENT 


wr 

0  For  Filing  Whole  Tomatoes. 

0  Measures  each  can  full  alike  with¬ 
out  crushing. 

#  Measured  amount  of  juice  deliver¬ 
ed  in  empty  can. 

0  Shaker  Fruit  adjusting  plate. 

0  Compression  adjustment. 

0  Can  adjust  to  any  weight  desired. 

Prices  on  request, 

AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

SALEM,  NEW  JERSEY 


Asgrow  Canner  Beet 

Deep  red  •  Fine  texture  •  Strong  tops 


Developed  through  selection  and  pure-lining  The  roots  are  globe-shaped  and  smooth,  sweet 

from  the  old  Everett  B.  Clark  Seed  Co.’s  special  and  of  fine  quality.  The  color  is  a  particu- 

canners’  strain,  Asgrow  Canner  Beet  received  larly  pleeising  dark  red,  both  in  the  flesh  and 

the  All-America  Award  of  Merit  from  the  in  the  juice.  The  tops  are  sufficiently  strong 

American  Seed  Trade  Association  after  ex-  to  be  handled  by  modern  harvesting  ma- 

tensive  trials  last  year.  chinery. 

For  whole-small,  sliced  or  diced  beets,  this  new  intro¬ 
duction  is  exceptionally  well  adapted  to  canners’  needs. 


WO  V!^ro«JPrB 
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